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STEEL... 
the big build-up goes on 


For new works, new plant, the Steel men 


are spending £100 million in 1958 


NEED? Do we 


And if 


OW MUCH STEEL DO WI 
need more steelmaking plant 
And how quickly 


Britain’s prosperity 


»w much 
Make no mistake, 
depends on getting the answers right 
Plans for expanding steel production 
forecasting the growth of 


They depend 


hinge not only on 


iT 
all 


*s economy as a whole 


What each steel using 


the makers of cars, 
tins, buildings. 


se Job Is it to find 


> 


Who decides ° 
and Ste Board (a1 


body appointed by the Government to 


node ~s 
iIngepen- 


ipervise the Stee! Industry) reviews the 


iture demand tor steel, in ynsultation 


with Government Departments and the 
Steel Industry and with consumers 
According to the 


plans for new plant are worked out within 


expected demand, 


the industry. If any individual scheme calls 


for more than £100,000, 1t must be put 


before the Board The com- 


for sanction 


2. fs. SPRITES A 


finding the 
Board, in 


Government to 


panies are responsible for 


yney. But it ts 
with the 


up to the 
consultation 
ensure that the industry’s plans meet the 
nation’s needs 

So we get the 


vale enterprise an 


Pressing on 
Ihe system has worked well. Overall 
steel production demand 
But even if demand had not fallen we would 


’ .@ 


able to balance our steel ““account”’ 
Situation an industry mig 
hold up investmet 
belic ves 
continue to 
approval of the Board 
at buildings 
19S alone. 
the largest sum eve 
Stee! 
creased to about 


1960's 


one Vyeal 


The Steel Industry believes in Britain’s 
future. Under the Board's supervision it is 


planning and building for the years ahead 





Now...the most LUXURIOUS and BEAUTIFUL HUMBER ever made! 


‘The New 


r1UMB EH R 


Super Snipe 


PRODLCTS OF 
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The aristocrat of cars A beautiful car of undoubted quality, luxury 

and exceptional comfort with wide doors giving easy access to a spacious ROOTES 
MOTORS 
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LIMITE 


interior \ car whose very silence whispers its supremacy -With a 
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matehless performance that only the flexible new six-cylinder engine can give 


\ brilliant example of traditional Humber ¢ rafismanship 
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Vignale Vanguard 


Motor 


w Standard Vignale V 
No car today gives better \ for money. N 
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Everyone acclaims the 
NEW 


Here’s the smaller Riley that thousands of motoring enthusiasts have 
Every RILEY carr been waiting for—the Riley One-Point-Five. It’s thrillingly new from stem 
pi a ty sabe bey a “s to stern, powered to give you a new exciting kind of motoring. Here’s the 
most Compres é 3 surging power of a sports tuned engine. ‘“* Maximum speed 87.4 m.p.h. Maximum 
speed in 3rd 78 m.p.h. 0-§0 m.p.h. in 13 seconds”’—vide *‘The Motor.”’ And all 
the time the Riley One-Point-Five grips the road and tackles the corners with 


an assurance that is sheer delight. It’s a car you'll be proud to own 


For people who take extra pride 

You'll like the real luxury refinements in the Riley One int-Five—the polished 
walnut veneer facia and door panels, the handsome and complete instrument 
array and real leather upholstery. Heater and windscreen washers are standard 


Arrange for a demonstration with your nearest Ril 


Riley for Magnificent Motoring 
RILEY MOTORS LTD.., Sales Deison, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms: 55/56 PALL. MALL, SW: 


Overseas Dison: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Ox ig 46 Prcadilly, Wt 
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pana ON Si og 


Alice could not help pointing her finger at Ttweedledum 
Nohow !”’ Tweedledum cried out briskly 
Next Brother !”’ said Alice, passing on to Twe 
Look before you leap to conclusions,”’ 
We might be no more alike,”’ broke in 
Butter-Scotch—and sri// belong to the 
But,”’ began Alice, “‘Guinness 1s brewed 
“Exactly,” said Tweedledee, “‘Guinness’s brood includes Callard 


j hj 


} 


“By adoption, you know,” said Tweedledum gravely 
“But Guinness ts tall, rich and handsome,” Alice ventured to 0 


‘““Callard and Bowser sweets are small, rich and toothsom« 
likeness, if you look.” 
Goodness !”’ said Alice 


‘Precisely, said Tweedledce 


Issued jointly by 


GUINNESS and CALLARD & BOWSER 


Guinness, brewers of stout since 1759, seven years ago acquired control of Callard & Bowser, 
makers of fine Butter-Scotch and other confectionery since 18 37 
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The Alien Eye 


N ANOTHER PAGE WE PUBLISH a study 

of the first British Munister to the 

United States, who presented his 
credenuals in 1791. Except for his happy 
marriage to Miss Margaret Allen of Phila- 
delphia, George Hammond’s 
experiences were for the most part dis- 
agreeable to him and frustrating. Nor was 
this due entirely to his own manner of con- 
descension, and the embarrassing delicacy 
of his position representative of the 
recent enemy. For the United States, in the 
first decade of their existence, left a sombre 
impression upon nearly all European visitors 
who have recorded their travels. The 
sanguine self-confidence of the mass of 
Americans 1n their future was seldom shared 
by foreign observers of the scene. How it 
appeared to the alien eye has never been 
better described than by Henry Adams in 
the opening chapters of his History of the 
United States. Castung his _ brooding 
imagination back some ninety years, Adams 
exclaimed: “ A thousand miles of desolate 
and dreary forest, broken here and there by 


American 


as 
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settlements; along the sea-coast a few 
flourishing towns devoted to commerce; no 
arts, a provincial literature, a cancerous 
disease of negro slavery, and differences of 
political theory fortified within geographical 
lines—what could be hoped for such a 
country except repeat the story 
violence and brutality which the world 
already knew by heart, until repetition for 
thousands of years had wearied and sickened 
mankind?” In these words Adams sum- 
med up the common expectation, shared 
even by some American citizens in 1800, 
that their experiment in democracy could 
only have anarchical results. It is not sur- 
prising in retrospect that these forebodings 
went unfulfilled. What is astonishing 1s the 
speed with which they were proved wrong 
Not much more than a generation later 
Tocqueville was holding up the achieve- 
ments and prospects of Democracy in 
America to European admiration. It is no 
fault of Tocqueville’s that Europe has taken 
some time longer to appreciate his analytical 
foresight. 


to of 
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Talleyrand 


PART I 


What he had always wanted to be, 
Talleyrand wrote in later iife, 
was “* the man of France ’’—not the 
representative of a party, a 
political system or a sovereign 
master. Does this ambition explain his 
various changes of allegiance, 
including his “‘ betrayal” of 
Napoleon, for which many French 


historians cannot forgive him ? 


By HAROLD KURTZ 


TALLEYRAND a 


N THE PURELY POLITICAL SPHERE,” wrote 
Professor Pieter Gey] in 1952, “‘ only one 

figure has in the view of history main- 
tained its rank beside Napoleon: Talleyrand.” 
Ihe political qualification is appropriate and 
illuminating, for Talleyrand himself would not 
have wished to be remembered in any other 
context. The Abbé a /a mode of the years before 
the Revolution, for example, or the chdtelain of 
magnificent Valencay after 1815, were never 
typical incarnations, even though unwelcome 
circumstances forced him to play both these 
parts for many a long year. What history 
remembers is the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of the Directory, the Consulate and Empire, 
the champion of Bourbon Legitimacy in Paris 


and Vienna, the Prime Minister of 1815 and 
finally Louis Philippe’s Ambassador in the 
London of William IV. All else was prepara 
tion or interlude. There was no rival to the 
only true love of his long and astonishing life 
his love of office, his deep and over-riding need 
to inhale the intoxicating air of what through- 
out he called les affaire Io this passion he 
sacrificed everything—except the claims he had 
staked on the future. 

After the Russian campaign, for example, 
Napoleon wanted him back at his old desk in 
the Rue de Bac, but he declined and a year 
later was King-maker in Paris and arbiter of 
European affairs in Vienna. He took, in the 
late summer of 1815, the deliberate risk of 








dismissal from the highest office he had ever 
held in refusing to countenance the punitive 
method of peace-making, and remained un- 
employed, in his sense of the word, for the next 
fifteen years. Yet when in 1830 he appeared in 


London as French Ambassador at the age of 


seventy-six, he was universally acclaimed as 
one of the greatest Europeans of the age—*‘ the 
last of the giants,” as Royer-Collard called him 
in 1835. Finally, on his death-bed he concluded 
what Duff Cooper, in an unforgettable phrase, 
has called “the last treaty ’’—the return, in 
his own manner, to the Roman Catholic Church. 
In an age when mankind did not as yet look to 
the world of politics for its salvation, so dazzling 
a career posed, of course, its own set of moral 
problems. ‘Talleyrand himself always claimed 
that, the outward changes notwithstanding, his 
career had always been one of perfect consist- 
ency and singleness of purpose: ‘‘ What I have 
always wanted to be,” he wrote in 1834, “Is 
L’homme de la France.” Not the man of party, 
of a system of government, of an ideology, of a 
King—but the man of France: this, he tells us 
from beyond the tomb, mac? the long-sustained 
process of changing surfa « loyalties a perfectly 
natural development. Can we accept him at 
his own estimation ? 

The handicap under which Talleyrand 
entered on his chosen career is almost always 
underrated. True, the accident which at the 
age of three crippled his right foot for hfe is 
always, and rightly, given as the reason for his 
family’s decision to force him into an ecclesias- 
tical career instead of one in State and Army 
traditionally open to the oldest son of a noble 
family. The sequel to this was more lacerating. 
When in 1762—Charles Maurice was then eight 
years of age—the Comtesse de Talleyrand- 
Périgord gave birth to another son, the family 
at decided to bestow on him all the 
privileges and advantages of the first-born. 
It is almost impossible to gauge the full effect 
which this cruel and, while the present order 
lasted, irrevocable humiliation must have had 
on the adolescent Talleyrand, as he approached 
the moment of taking the major vows of priest- 
hood. ‘*‘ They want to make me a priest,” he 
told a fellow-seminarist at St. Suplice, Henry 
de Bethisy; “ very well! you'll see that they 
will make a terrible creature of me.” To the 


once 
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same confidant he was in the habit of speaking 


bitterly of himself as “ boiteux, cadet,” while at 
the same time darkly affirming that no one could 
deflect him from his destiny. “ They are forc- 
ing me to become an ecclesiastic—they will live 
to regret it,” 1s another typical mor from Talley- 
rand aged circa twenty. He never forgave his 
parents—which no doubt is the reason why we 
do not know to this day Palleyrand’s 
mother, who died in Paris in 1809, may lie buried 
“If I told you,” Talleyrand said during the 
Empire to the understanding Mme. de Remusat, 
“how I spent my youth, you would be less 
surprised at a good many things.” 

This dark and ominous side in 
earlier years—and not by any 
only to them—is usually overlooked, and we 
remember his epigram about the douceur d 
vivre instead. The trouble with this quotation 
is that it is almost invariably misquoted. What 
Talleyrand said to Guizot was that those who 
had not lived in the years close to 1789 did not 
know what /e plaisir di of 
course, a matter of notoriety that the fledgling 
priest lived without marked shyness or fussy 
secrecy an extremely mundane and sensual life 
which led him more frequently into fashionable 
salons and boudoirs than into places normally 
associated with his official calling. ‘* Paris,’’ he 
is reported to have sighed in the boudoir of 
Mme du Barry, “is a city where it is much 
easier to have women than abbeys.” Yet even 
in its authentic form the famous epigram has 
distinct political undertones and cannot have 
been meant merely as a tribute to the grace and 
elegance of the ancien régime. 


where 


T 
lalieyra. s 


means confined 


vivre was. It 


1S, 


Ihe years close 
1789—gave the 
younger generation of Frenchmen an exuberant 
awareness of having assisted, by their contribu- 
tion to the War of Am=rican Independence, at 
the triumph of libertv: England was humbled 
and the “ shameful peace of 1763 ” had to some 
extent been wiped out. In praising those years, 
Talleyrand was much less likely to have been 
thinking of a first performance of a Gluck opera 
sponsored by Marie Antoinette than of that of 
Beaumarchais’ Marriage of Figaro, nearly for- 
bidden by Louis XVI. Above all, he is likely 
to have had his two meetings with Voltaire in 
mind when, according to some, the young Abbé 
de Périgord knelt before the octogenarian 


to 1789—/les années voisines di 














LLEYRAND B f lutiur na u? 

H tt n on the morning of I 
philosopher in a crowded Parisian drawing 
room to receive the blessing: “ Dieu et 
Libe Tle ‘ 


If in this sense the flow and movement of 
life began to counter-balance the bitterness of 
his afflicted situation, the young Abbé was also 
able, by swiftly bringing into play his consider- 
able intellectual gifts, to obtain rapid promotion 
in the priestly career. That meant, to him, 
acquiring political experience and influence in 
the first Estate of the realm. His contributions, 
for example, to the Assembly of the Clergy in 
177§ made it certain that he would be Agent- 
General of the same Assembly due to be called 
1 1780. His work afforded him much useful 
insight into ecclesiastical finance and politics, 
and it brought him into contact with secular 
politicians like Maurepas, Turgot, Calonne 
His paternal uncle, moreover, had become 
Archbishop of Rheims in 1777, and caused his 
nephew to be transferred, shortly before the 


tT 
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r Sunda 78g.) , , 
latter’s ordination, to his own diocese. The 
Archbishop, then a mild and amiable man of 


forty-two, was the sole member of the family 
to take a practical and affectionate interest in 
the young Talleyrand. This promising constel- 
lation of qualities and circumstances no doubt 
explains Mignet’s remark on the 
about 1780: “* He had 
witty; he now acquired the reputation of being 
capable.” 

Nevertheless, the priest 


m™m 
iti 


Talleyrand of 
the reputation of being 


in spite of himself 
did not put his growing talents into the service 
of either his class or estate, but became openly 
associated with the causes of reform and pro 
gress, which were beginning to cut across the 
When 
Finance since 
1783, began his preparations for the Assembly 
of Notables in the hope of overcoming the 
both parlements 
privilégiés to his fundamental reforms, he called 


rigid class system of ancient France 


Calonne, Controller-General of 


resistance of the and es 








on the Abbé de Périgord to submit a number of 
memoranda on various financial questions. 
From the beginning of the Assembly, which 
met at Versailles in February 1787, Talleyrand 
had few illusions of the enormous difficulties 
facing Calonne and the minority party of 
reform: ‘“‘ Not unnaturally,” he wrote to his 
friend Choiseul-Gouffier at Constantinople, 
‘les privilégiés show tremendous activity 
their attacks on M. de Calonne opposition 
is extremely strong; M. de Calonne was wrong 
in not making public his memoranda right from 
the beginning of the Assembly; a well-informed 
public would have restrained the Notables who 
glory in opposing everything...” But Talley- 
rand expected the principal check to entrenched 
privilege to come from the Crown. If, so he 
felt in common with Calonne and Mirabeau, 
the King were to support the project of creating 


In 


Provincial Assemblies in charge of supervising 
the of taxation and financial 
reform against the resistance of the existing 
machinery of privilege, then his reign would be, 
as Talleyrand wrote, “the most brilliant as 
well as useful of our Monarchy.” 


new measures 


It is worth 
noting that this type of well-tempered op- 
tuumism, this effort of the will to hope that an 
enlightened public opinion and a resolute King 
would together be able to dismantle the oppres- 
sive structures of an unreasonable and stagnant 
system, reveal a way of thinking that remained 
typical of Talleyrand all his life. Nor can it be 
said to reveal lack of political judgment that he, 
and Calonne, seriously hoped to find support 
from the Crown: it would certainly have been 
reasonable, to say the least, of the Crown to 
have cut its embarrassingly close links with the 
anti-reformist majority among the Notables of 
France. 
differently 
In the event, the power of the privileged 


Hindsight, of course, would speak 


forced Louis XVI to dismiss, disgrace and exile 
Calonne so that the Assembly, and with it 
Talleyrand’s high hopes, came to an end in 
May 1787. ‘The call to convene the States- 
General was first raised, by a partisan of the 
Duke of Orleans, six weeks later. The most 
important events to record of Talleyrand in this 
final pause before the storm are that he became 
a high dignitary of the leading Masonic Lodge 
in Paris and that, on January 16th, 1789, he 
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was consecrated Bishop of Autun. His family 


had created a strange priest indeed. As for 
Calonne, together with Mirabeau perhaps 
Talleyrand’s most influential teacher in the 


craft of politics, it should be called to mind that 
the poor man reappeared in Paris in 1802 when 
his erstwhile disciple was in charge of foreign 
affairs under the Consulate. As in the years 
close to 1789, Calonne again produced a large 
number of ideas and expedients to put public 
finance on a sound footing. 
interested, but 
Eugene 


Fouché became 
as in the case of the birth of 
Delacroix) a cruel article in the 
Moniteur poured scorn, ridicule and suspicion 
on the ideas and the man, and the First Consul 
banished the ghost from Paris soon afterwards 
“You like retreats then, Calonne?” were 
Talleyrand’s pleasant parting words to his old 
friend—but then talk of 
Calonne _ replacing Relations 
Extérieures. 


been 


the 


had 
at 


there 
him 


The ten years that elapsed between the meet- 
ing of the at id 
Bonaparte’s coup of Brumaire at St. Cloud may 
be regarded as Talleyrand’s principal period of 


] 
i A 


States-General Versailles a: 


training in the tough school of political activity 
He soon learnt the hard and simple truth that 
the unreasonableness, the very imponder- 
ability and blindness of events, were always apt 
to smash to fragments the finest-wrought and 
most promising 
plans, schemes and principles. 


combination of reasonable 
On June 2oth, 
1791, for example, Talleyrand delivered to the 
Constituent Assembly a particularly eloquent 
of 
what we may loosely call his party, really a 
group of intelligent and progressive people of 
the aristocratic left. 


and effective expression of the programme 


The only way to improve 
France’s position, and incidentally credit, in 
Europe (he said) was to establish internal order 
in the Kingdom, to make the lawful authorities 
obeyed and governmental action effective. On 
that date Talleyrand still spoke as though the 
King of ordered reform, whom Calonne and 
Mirabeau hoped, as it were, to create, was still 
a practical possibility; but in twenty-four hours 
Paris learnt of the flight to Varennes 

Again, in November 17/y2 during one of his 
missions to London, he wrote a memorandum 
on relations between France and the other 
European States, in which he challenged, for 
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the first but by no means last time, the revolu 
tionary doctrine of the natural frontiers—a 
doctrine for the sake of which France was, 


imately speaking, at war from 1792 to 1815 
The of 


this document, 


hegen he 
prepared 


the only 


form 1ony,”’ wrote 


in 
all 
supremacy 


in 


probability for Danton, 


that is useful, reasonable and acceptable to 
free and enlightened men is to be master in 
me's own house and not to indulge in the 


We 


pretension to rule over others. 


have learnt, a little late no doubt, that real 
prosperity does not come from acquiring or 
invading other peoples’ countries, but from 


developing to the full those at home. We have 
that all 
are 
thing but the cruel jokes of political un- 


aggrandisement, 
usurpations through force or trickery 


n 
Lit 


learn all territorial 


n 
8 | 


reasc ” This was written on the eve of the 


Revolutionary armies’ spilling over into the 
neighbouring states, conquering from them the 
territories along the Rhine, the Alps and the 
Pyrenees, which together made up the France 
of the natural frontiers rhose 
made for whatever reason, Talleyrand dis- 
approved all his life, as also all his life he 


conquests, 
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searched for the régime, or the man, who would 


nch house 1n order 


be able to be keep the Fr 


When Talleyrand claims that he remained faith 


ful to these ideas all his life while the govern 
ments he served first abandoned them 1n order 
finally to abandon themsels he was speaking 
the literal trutt 

The decade between 1789 and 1799 also 
established his reputation as an unprincipled, 
unscrupulous and profligate turncoat whose sole 


driving force was naked self-interest. The parts 
lalleyrand played in_ those ars, and the 
manner in which he played them, certainly 


and radical 


provided 


h 


Cll 


a 


> ] ‘ 
Spectacie Ol 


ty 


equent 


ange and diversi led an astonish 


11 


ing adaptability as well as a predeliction for 


survival in an age that provided so many oppor 


tunities for perishing nobly. Curiously enough, 
it was his turning against the aristocracy, the 
class of his origins, that more than any other 
trait in him shocked the men of the Third 
Estate with whom he came into increasingly 
frequent contact. His genius for survival and 


well-timed transformation generally came also 
as a shock to those who witnessed his perform 


] 


ance during this epoch when to survive at all 








was a testing occupation for any public man 

lalleyrand entered this decade as Bishop of 
Autun; 
among his flock 
their 


he s vish total of thirty days 
the clergy of Autun 
as Versailles—he left 
Easter Sunday 


-he soon advocated 


representative to 
the little town on the morning of 
1759, never to see it again 
the speedy alienation of ecclesiastic 
took the oath on the civil 
clergy on December 28th, 1790, and “‘resigned’ 


al property, 


constitution of the 


from his episcopal digni 
1791. 


ties on January 19th, 


Ihe self-secularized priest next 


SUL 
ceeded in being sent to London on diplomatic 
missions as the semi-ofhcial representative of 
the King of France; after Louis XVI’s execu 
tion it was the British Government, not Talley 


rand, who 





terminated his sojourn 
ly 


America, he 


well 


h 


Penniless in showed much prac 


] - wnce 
tical resilience as 


ore 


as 2 


observation in that virg 
him class witt 


in a 


opportunity to return Ww 


to Ff 


> l intriguing ma }h 
nasterful intriguing behind t 


brought him back 
longed and 1 


four for 


scenes (2 iu ll marcher fen 
took over the Portfolio of Exterior Relati 
from Charles Delacroix on July 18th, 1797 


Six days later he wrote his first 
Bonaparte who had recently occupied tl 


the General wrote bach 


W hen 





Onapartc ermiill d ¢ ice’ al 
Bonaparte termi Fran t ir 1 
search for government by the if of 
Brumaire 1799, Talleyrand emerged wa 





he hs at offic ler t 
Dir ne yea! 

It understand that s« 
astonishing a career, wher i gift for act 
ing decisively behind the scenes and a dominat 
ing personality seemed to work a felicit 
conjunction, was well above the powers of co 
temporary understanding. Much that has bee 


said and written about Talleyrand atanic 
faithlessness and Macchiavellian devilry has 
its basis in the sheer astonishment experier 


men of the Directory, whom the 


devant nobleman, run 
Royal diplomat joined so blandly as they 
trying to keep the First Republic afloat 


plebeians- ~-simple with hi 


minded, compared 


Ppericencea 


. >, | mM) 
away Bishop and former 





and, wit their tern ft re 
forward—could only explain 
by extravagant slanders and 
vere scarcely in a position t 
Minister had sold his soul 
said that he had sold his s 
that he was ** Minister of tl 
that he was constant cons 
Republic, that he was the auth 


reverses that France suffere< 
was in Egypt where, it was 
ous influence of 

sent him and his army t 


from the banks of the 


naturally led to an impress 
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to serve the France of Napoleon I. Tallevrand 






remained in charge of toreign affairs until 
August roth, 1807, although the Erfurt Con- 
ference of 1808 with its “ parterre of King 






was in fact his last appearance as Imperial 






Foreign Minister hereafter he gradually 
withdrew from what he came to cal] the 






Emperor’s affairs,” until finally, for the sake of 





the stability and greatness of France, he began 






to work for the Emperor’s overthrow and fall 





If Talleyrand during those fourteen vears 





could simply be judged on his record as 





Foreign Minister, this central chapter of his 





life would resound to the glory of his diplo- 





macy and statesmanship, including even his 
apparent betrayals of the Emperor. No doubt 
is possible that Talleyrand’s essential modera 







tion, his unerring and unbribable sense of 





European realities, his courageous and un 





compromising insistence on balance and re 
"straint, constitute, historically speaking, an 
infinitely more valuable and durable contribu 
tion to the creation of modern Europe than did 
Napoleon’s intemperate dream of Universal 
Monarchy of the French Nation. Yet before 


the soundness and viability of the Tallevrand 
system of foreign policy can be pra ind 





with it t 


) 
young Bourbon Prince, 


N 10] T ly ‘ t 7 2 r nor Kh ' 
Napoleon always accepted fu I on l 


near the 
the Rhine, and whom the ineptness of the secret 
police had mistakenly identified as one of the 


conspirators against the First Consul; the 





police also thought, equ: 
he young Prince had General Dumouriez. a 
dangerous enemy indeed, staying with him at 
Ettenheim, although the guest in question was 
actually a M. de Thumery, a harmless old 
nobleman. The latter mistake came about from 
listening to local agents and their terrible 
Badensian accent which turned Thumerv int 
Dumouriez in the ears of thes« jumpy police 
men. When Napoleon in St. Hele 


where accepted responsibility for the terrible 





series of misunderstandings and panic-stricken 
decisions that led to the execution of t 

iunocent young Prince in a ditch at Vincennes 
he did so because in the logic of things all major 
decisions of his reign were, ultimately. his 
responsibility; Napoleon at least would not hide 
behind his subordinates. Thus what Napoleon 
said and wrote on the Enghien affair reflects his 
view of his supreme position; but it does not 
give us much insight into the origins and causes 


of the crime 


he surviving documents that link Ta 
rand closely to Enghien’s abduction and 
execution are few, but decisive They ar 






















principally two official notes which he dis Frenc 
patched to the Minister of the Grand Duke o 


i 
Baden, the second of which informs the Grand Dalle 


repeated all hi 


LEALLAA 


Duke of the imminent invasion of his territory 

by two small detachme inder General uct 
Caulaincourt ” in orde ‘| at Offen 
burg and Ettenheim) the instigators of a crime 
which by its very nature puts outside inter 
national law those who have been convicted of 


having participated in it.” The note, written 


n March rth, , Specifically names 


rai 


'.) 
phil 


r addressed to Baden, 

mself as an appendix t 

ordered to be withheld from 

least years after his the lett which rai just mands 
Phese lette stitute th igorous punishment, politics insist on punish 


al, and only, part I have played in the deplor ent without exc¢ n he original of this 
able affair of M. le duc d’Enghien.”’ = § letter, says neval, vanished in March 1814 
doubtful that they constitute anything of the when Talleyrand, temporarily in sole charge of 
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at in March 1804 he did not know either who pletely from the political sj 
yr where the Duke of Enghien was. It had been on me to arrest the Duke of Enghien of who n I 
Yalleyrand who supplied the details. Napoleon did not thir and to whose presence on the 
always stated that he himself gave the orders banks of the Rhine I attached absolutely no 
for the arrest and condemnation “* because,” as importance. Berthier and Cambacérés were 
he put it in his testament, “ this was necessary disinclined to have him arrested, because of 
ty, interest and honour of the the Court of Baden. Talleyrand insisted . ; 


for the secur 








Why _ this 
Bourbons ? 


strong animosity against the 

The personal relations up to the vear 18 4 
between Talleyrand and the two surviving 
brothers of Louis XVI, the Comte de Provence 
and Comte d’Artois, later Louis XVIII and 
Charles X respectively, are still wrapped in 


What we 


Occasions 


some mystery do know is that on 
several between 1799 and 18 4 





alleyrand was in personal touch with td 
exiled Royal family of France: more thar } 
witness claims that he offered his services and 
sent messages of personal devotion. It is indeed 
odd to think that all his life Tallevrand pok 
of Artois in terms bordering on friendship 
According to Hyde de Neuville, agent of t 
i Princ in Paris during the early Cor at 

and as such received by the First ( 1] 


another Royalist source, Artois charged 
Marquis de La Tour du Pin-Gouv 
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l'here is no question that in those early days 


of the Consulate more negotiations went on 
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Armistice: November 11 1918 


By JOHN TERRAINI 





The manne n which the Great ul ar wa fought ifter 1916 ha lecided ft} 


nature of the century we live in 


IEN THE GUNS CEASED FIRING AT as of VE Day and V] Day twenty 

11 a.m. on November 11th, 1918, and later, were spontaneous and natural. But bot 

the war ended at last, the land forces in 1918 and in 1945 they wer mpounded 
of the Briush Empire numbered over four and mainly of relief at the endu 
three-quarter million combatant troops. Of ordeal, and pride at the fortitude with which it 
this total, more than three and a half million had been borne. For Britain, on each occasior 
were from the United Kingdom. These figure the victory lay in what had been averted, 1 
embody the most significant fact about th in what had been achieved. Each struggle « 
First World War from the British point of view tributed a stage in the contraction of Britis} 


Ihe rejoicing and happiness of Armistice Day, power, in the diminution of Britai tat 











the world. The origin of that transformation 
lies in the manner in which she fought the First 
World War. 

The year 1918 witnessed the nadir and the 
zenith of the British Army’s effort. When it 
opened, there were approximately two million 
British troops in France and Flanders, of whom 
half were combatants. The infantry were 
organized in fifty-seven divisions, forty-seven 
of them from the United Kingdom. In March 
the Germans began the series of offensives by 
which they hoped to win swift victory: the 
British Army was their principal target. They 
succeeded in driving back and largely destroy- 
ing the Fifth Army in Picardy, but they failed 
to break the Allied Front. When this attack 
stopped on April sth, the British had suffered 
163,943 casualties. On April gth the Germans 
launched a new attack on the Ypres—Armen- 
tires front, where an advance to only half the 
distance covered in Picardy would have brought 
them to the Channel. Two days later, Field- 
Marshal Sir Douglas Haig issued the famous 
Order of the Day which ended with these 
words: 


‘There must be no retirement. With our 
backs to the wall and believing in the justice of 
our cause each one must fight on to theend. The 
safety of our homes and the freedom of mankind 
alike depend upon the conduct of each one of us 
at this critical moment.” 


The German attack was held; but by April 
21st, when the purely defensive fighting on the 


British front ended, casualties had risen to 
almost 250,000, more than those at Pass- 
chendale, almost all of them infantry. The 


British Army appeared to be at its last gasp. 
Yet, within a matter of weeks, it had embarked 
upon one of its greatest victories. 

Despite the weakness of his Army, and the 
paucity of the reinforcements he received, Haig 
was quick to grasp a possibility of victory after 
the failure of the two huge German blows. As 
early as January 7th, 1918, the Intelligence 
Branch of G.H.Q. had stated that ‘“ The 
German accession of morale is not of a per- 
manent character and is not likely to stand the 
strain of an unsuccessful attack with consequent 
losses. .. . If Germany attacks and fails she will 
be ruined.” It was on this conclusion, con- 
trary to the prevailing pessimism of the period, 
that Haig based his ideas. New and massive 


> 





German onslaughts were still to be delivered 
against the French in May, June and July. 
These again achieved spectacular successes, 
but failed in their main object. And already, 
at Villers Bretonneux, on April 25th, British 
troops had counter-attacked on a local scale. 
On May 17th Haig had instructed plans to be 
drawn up for a large offensive in the Amiens 
area. The prelude of this was the Battle of 
Hamel on July 4th; and the great attack itself 
was delivered by the British Fourth Army on 
August 8th, the “ black day” of the German 
Army. From then until the Armistice on 
November 11th, the British Army advanced 
continuously, breaking the Hindenburg Line, 
and driving the enemy back to the area of the 
first battlefields of 1914. In four months of 
ceaseless attack it captured 188,700 prisoners 
and 2,840 guns; the French, Americans, and 
Belgians in the same period, captured between 
them 196,500 prisoners and 3,775 guns. The 
British achievement was superb; but the cost of 
it went far beyond the 350,000 casualties sus- 
tained in this grand victorious offensive. 

These are the bald facts. Like most of the 
statistics of the First World War, they “have a 
stupefying quality. It is impossible to visualize 
350,000 casualties. It is only by an intense effort 
that one can visualize the arena and the condi- 
tions in which they were sustained. There was 
no precedent for losses on this scale. The last 
decisive victory won by the British Army on 
the Continent of Europe had been Waterloo, 
where the British contingent numbered 23,991 
The largest previous effort of the Army had 
been in South Africa, where in the first eleven 
months, the period that covered the whole of 
the “* regular ’’ warfare, its losses in battle were 
39,785—two-thirds of those suffered on the 
first day of the Battle of the Somme in 1916 
The Second World War did not reproduce the 
holocausts of the First: for the whole war, 
1939-1945, the Army’s losses were less than in 
the fighting of 1918. Thus the First World War 
was a unique and revolutionary experience in 
British history; a nation used to enjoying all the 
advantages of Imperialism and Great-Power 
Status at a low cost, through the exercise of 
naval supremacy, discovered with a shock the 
price that had to be paid when that supremacy 


was no longer effective. For, in a sentence, the 








launting figures, all 
ngaged and lost in 
i the very small numbers of the miles 
yards gained, was this: British naval supre 


macy had ended, and Britain had become a land 


In 1914 Britain was still 


y standing Army. Her 


the century, she had been able to disregard the 
almost unanimous opprobrium of Europe o\ 
the South African War, and virtually 
> that distant cam 
German Kaiser’s fleet-building, n 


ew her into the En 








France and into the morasses of continental 
politics. The building of the German Fleet was 
a gesture that could point in only one directior 
and to which the modern developments of naval 
construction lent an unexpected probability of 
success. For, just as the coming of steam had 
rendered all existing navi obsolete, so the 
launching of H.M.S. Dreadnought in 1906 put 
all major ship-building nations on an equal 
footing as regards battleships. And battleships 
were still the core of the Navy. It was in May 
1912, that the implications of these two factor: 
began to be acutely felt, and when the first 
symptom of weakeaing was seen in Britain’s 
most valued weapon. In order to meet thi 
German threat in the North Sea, the Admiralt 
withdrew battleships from the Mediterranean 
the effect was that Britain no longer commanded 


the Imperial lifeline between Gibraltar and the 





Suez Canal. Informed opinion was deeply dis- 
turbed; at the War Office, Henry Wilson, 
Director of Military Operations, wrote in his 
diary: ‘‘ We have . 25 Dreadnoughts in the 
North Sea. The Germans likewise 25. Our 8 
trom the Mediterranean will make 33 . The 
net result is that we can just hold our own in the 
North Sea, and the Mediterranean is gone 
Ihis is a most parlous condition of affairs.’ 
Parlous as it was, there was an even graver 
iefect in the Royal Navy at that time 

Although—indeed, perhaps because—it had 
enjoyed an unchallenged supremacy for over a 
century, the Royal Navy had produced no 
theoretician with a doctrine of war that would 
serve as a common ground for all its officers, 
and as an accepted point of departure for states- 
men and soldiers. It was left to the American 
Admiral Mahan to study and analyse the cam- 
paigns of Nelson and the influence of sea- 
power on history. Britain produced no naval 
Clausewitz, nor even a Hamley, to concentrate 
her unique store of tactical and strategic 
experience into principles that would command 
the attention to which the Navy was entitled 
[he reason for this is not far to seek: authori- 
tative doctrines of war emerge from a con- 
sensus of professional opinion. Such a consensus 
is embodied in a General Staff, and there 
was no naval General Staff unti] 1912. The 
Navy, in fact, until then resembled the Army 
before the Cardwell Reforms: just as the Army 
had consisted of a collection of Generals and 
Regimenis, the Navy consisted of a collection 
of Admirals and ships. The corporate central 
brain was lacking. The seriousness of this 
situation became apparent during the Agadir 
crisis in 1911; and Lord Haldane, then Secre- 
tary for War, tells how, at a meeting of the 
Defence Committee presided over by the Prime 
Minister to discuss mobilization arrangements, 
an astounding discrepancy emerged between 
the plans of the War Office and the Admiralty 
lhe First Sea Lord, Sir Arthur Wilson, stated 
the Navy’s intentions 


[They wanted to take detachments 
Expeditionary Force land them seriatim at 
points on the Baltic Coast, on the northern shore: 
of Prussia. We of the War Office at once said that 


such a plan was from a military point of view 


and to 


hopeless, because the railway system which the 


great General Staff of Germany had evolved was 


ohn Fisher ay 


analogy 


Very shortly after this incident, Mr. Winston 
Churchill was appointed First Lord of the 
Admiralty, with the task, bluntly, of dragging 
naval thinking and organization into the twen- 
tieth century. A naval staff was created, and 
certain valuable new doctrines were evolved and 
implemented—in particular the doctrine of 
remote blockade, with the necessity of hasten 
ing the building of new bases in the Orkneys 
and on the East coast. The great base at Scapa 
Flow was only just sufficiently prepared to 
receive the Fleet when war broke out. Indeed, 
Churchill and his assistants, called too late to 
their work, were caught in a trap that was 
shortly to engulf the Army too. The sheer 
magnitude of their material task, the urgent 
need to build new ships and bases and train 
the men for them, drew off energy from the 
intellectual effort that needed also to be made 
But in any case there was simply net enough 
time to evolve balanced doctrines; it requires 
decades, not months, to produce a valid theory 
for war 

his, then, was the true state of naval affairs 
in an Empire that depended on its naval supre- 
macy. What of the Army ? 
was significantly different 


Here the picture 
The Army had had 
all its weaknesses—and they were many 
exposed in South Africa 
ments and their supporters were clear that 
reform was needed. When the Liberals came to 
power in 1905, the process received a new 


Succeeding govern 


impetus This was the more extraordinary 





meated 
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War Office ? ' 
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at Edinburgh 
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he declined 


Views 


Party, but whose int« tual eminence 


p. Haldane’s previous 


ntained any link with 

d his first meeting ol 

he was asked what 
with the reply, 

An Hegelian n\ he d ission,”” h 
remarks, hen tell away He was the greatest 
Secretary ot State for War that Britain has ever 


had. But un lying all his work was a fatal 


ide to balance agains 


undamental questions that Haldane 


was this lo 





It was to this end that all 
his work was directed; it was for this purpose 
that the Regular Army was re-organized into 
six divisions to constitute an Expeditionary 
Force, and the Territorials were organized as a 


German aggression.” 


second line to replace the regulars in all their 
normal duties and supplement them in the field 
Ihe man most closely concerned in working 
out this concept was the ardently Francophile 
Irishman, Henry Wilson, Director of Military 
Operations from 1910 to 1914. He tells how, 
on one of his periodic pilgrimages to the battle- 
fields of 1870, he reverently laid at the foot of 
the statue of France at Mars-la-Tour a frag 
ment of a map showing the proposed area of 
concentration of the British Army in France 
in the event of war—an odd procedure on many 
counts, not least that of security. But odder 
sull is the fact that this was the only war plan 
that Britain possessed when she entered the 
war on August 4th, 1914 

When the war broke out, a further complica 
tion was added: the new Secretary of State for 
War, Lord Kitchener 
once, through 


Kitchener discerned at 


those processes of 


personal 
intuition on which he had depended all his lite, 


what no Staff Officer nor politician fully per 
ceived, that the war would be a long one, at 
least three years, and that Britain must have a 
very large Army to wage it 
this Army 


He set about raising 
“Even if Lord 
Kitchener had done nothing more than this,” 


immediately 


remarks one of his severest critics, “* his taking 
office would have been an inestimable service 
to the country Kitchener’s concepuon of 
the New Armies has been generally treated as a 
masterpiece of organization; in fact, it was the 
opposite. One of his best friends has written, 

he hated organizations; he smashed organiza- 
tons ” This would seem to be the truth 
For Lord Kitchener, contrary to popular belief, 
was not a military “expert”; he was not a 
qualified Staff Officer. He was a leader, with 
brilliant intuition and mastery of expedient, 
rhe whole of 
his career in the Army was spent overseas, in 
Egypt, South Africa and India. Everything 
that he did was a personal endeavour; he 
scarcely knew how to delegate, nor did he 
believe in the machinery of office. As General 
Rawlinson, who served on his tiny staff in the 


and immense force of character 


Sudan campaign in 1898, said, ~ The one 
serious criticism that I have is that this 1s too 
much a one-man show.”’ Drawing on his huge 
mental and 


Kitchener made everything he touched a one- 


reserves of physical energy, 
man show. It worked in the Sudan; it worked 
more or less) in South Africa; it set things 
moving in the congealed conditions of India 
during the first decade of the century. But, 
applied to the overwhelming problems of 
modern war in Europe in 1914, it would not do 

Kitchener was unfamiliar with 
European armies and military 
Intuition told him what needed to be done. All 


entirely 
organization 


his practical experience tended to draw him 
into wrong methods of doing it The raising 
his greatest achievement 

Nothing could have been 
more personal than the manner in which he set 


of the New Armies 
is a case in point 
‘ Kitchener needs you!” roared 
Battalions, whole brigades, sprang 


about this 
the posters 
into being at Lord Kitchener’s word, or at the 
stroke of his pen Phe story of the 23rd 
Sportsman’s) battalion of the Royal Fusiliers, 
if not typical, is indicative That popular 
sportswoman, Mrs. E. Cunliffe-Owen on 
chaffing some of her friends towards the end of 
August on not being in khaki, was challenged 
to raise a battalion of middle and upper-class 
men up to the age of forty-five. She promptly 

telegraphed to Lord Kitchener, * Will 
you accept complete battalion of upper and 
middle-class men, physically fit, able to shoot 
and ride, up to the age of forty-five?’ The 
Lord Kitchener 
gratefully accepts complete battalion.” Mrs 
Ihe India 
Room at the Hotel Cecil was engaged as a 


answer came promptly back, 
Cunliffe-Owen got to work at once 
recruiting depot Mrs. Cunliffe-Owen, 
seated behind a screen, signed the papers 
A triumph.”’ 
the First Hundred-Thousand was raised, and 


herselt By such means as these 


the hundreds of thousands of volunteers who 
came after them. As Lord Esher commented 
‘ Since it was conceded that the War would be 
fought under a system of voluntary enlistment 
and unequal sacrifice it is more than doubt 
ful whether armies could have been raised by 
any method other than the one he chose.” But 
this was a concession, adds Lord Esher, for 
which England was destined to pay a heavy 
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Ihe result was the retreat from Mons, with its 
sequel, the Marne, and the Race for the Sea. 
This operation represented the sole possibility 
that ever existed of a great turning movement 
on the Western Front. It ended at Ypres, in 
October 1914, where the French and British 
forces, vainly supposing that they were about 
to turn the northern flank, met huge masses of 
enemy troops who were intending to perform a 
similar feat. By heroic exertions, which brought 
about the almost total destruction of the original 
British Expeditionary Force, the Allies were 
able to hold the Germans at bay outside Ypres, 
and dig in along a line that thereafter stretched 
unbroken from the Channel to Switzerland. 
Two permanent results stemmed from this 
fighting in 1914. The first was the increasing 
clamour that then arose, and continued until 
the very end of the war, for reinforcements to 
the Western Front. The French Army is 
known to have lost 374,000 men in the three 
months of September, October and November. 
Its losses in August have never been officially 
stated, though some have put them as high as 
300,000 men in the first ten days of the war; 
they must have been immense, since they 
included those of the disastrous Battles of the 
Frontiers, which exposed the fatal fallacies 
underlying the French doctrine of offensive at 
all costs. These human losses, coupled with the 
loss of the occupied Northern provinces, not 
unnaturally produced a certain frame of mind 
in Frenchmen. The desire to expel the invader, 
and to avenge the outrages that he had com- 
mitted, assumed a tremendous force. In the 
context of early 1915, with this determination 
shared by many Englishmen) ascendant in 
France, and with almost every reputable 
military leader convinced that the drawn battles 
of 1914 were artificial and impermanent results, 
the endless argument about “ The Line ” made 
its appearance. The French insisted that the 
British must take over more front 
release French for the offensive if 
they could not attack themselves; preferably 
they would take over more front and attack 
themselves, alongside the French. In view of 
France’s hard to resist these 
demands. In any case, they were supported by 
our own G.H.Q., which had its own defeats and 
injuries to avenge. But 


they must 
divisions 


losses it was 


these emotional in- 








clinations, however comprehensible, had little 
relevance to the stark tactical reality of deadlock 
which was the other result of 1914. With the 
equipment of the Allied armies of 1915, and, 
indeed, much later, there was no solution to 
the problem of assaulting successive trench 
positions, protected by barbed wire and 
defended by machine-guns and massed artillery. 

This was the moment when the hiatus in 
British pre-war strategic thinking was exposed: 
for it was now, at the beginning of 1915, the 
great German gamble having failed, that Britain 
should have been able to exert the large in- 
fluence due to her naval supremacy. For only 
naval power, with its opportunity for amphi- 
bious attacks, could tlt the balance that had 
been arrived at in the field. It was not, of 
course, that no one perceived this: but it was 
too late to have to begin trying to re-orientate 
the whole strategy of the Allies. 1911 would 
have been the latest moment to commence the 
laborious process of talking the French out of 
their delusion; but as we have seen, there was a 
total lack of understanding between the War 
Office and the Admiralty in 1911. Consequently 
the belated attempt to revive a truly maritime 
strategy was doomed to failure. Indeed, there 
was no real agreement among the British leaders 
themselves about such a strategy. Sir John 
French, the Commander-in-Chief of the B.E.F., 
and the bulk of the General Staff Officers, not 
unnaturally, since they were now serving in 
France, clung to the view that this was the only 
front that mattered. Lord Kitchener, on the 
other hand, inspired again by his almost infal- 
lible intuition, wrote to French on January 2nd 
‘I suppose we must now recognize that the 
French Army cannot make a sufficient break 
through the German lines to bring about the 
retreat of the German forces from Northern 
Belgium. If that is so, then the German lines 
in France may be looked on as a fortress that 
cannot be carried by assault and also that can- 
not be completely invested, with the result that 
the lines may be held by an investing force, 
whilst operations proceed elsewhere.” = Sir 
John Fisher, now First Sea Lord again, was 
reviving his ideas for attacks on Germany’s 
northern coasts. Colonel Hankey, Secretary to 
the Committee of Imperial Defence, was sug- 
gesting a blow against Germany’s new ally, 
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than 
that of any other operation undertaken by the 
Allies until the final campaign of 1918. Sir 
William Robertson, who, as Chief of Staff to 
Sir John French at that tme, later 
(.2.43.5., opposed the Dardanelles 
campaign, has recognized its promise as clearly 


campaign was beyond question greater 


and as 


bitterly 
‘The advantages to be derived fr 
Straits 
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hil 


forcing the were perfectly obvious 
advocates of the 


to 
Balkan States to come in 


Such a success would, as th 
said, 
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project have serve to secure Egypt, 


induce Italy and 
followed by the forcing of 
would Russia to draw 
munitions from America and Western Europe, 


to 


enadic 


the Bosphoru 


and export her accumulated supplies of 


wheat.’ One can add that success would also 


have offered the only possibility of uniting the 
Eastern and Western Fronts, 
chance of staving off the 
Brigadier J. E 


Historian, a 


with the further 
Russian Revolution 
the British Official 


supporter of the 


Edmonds, 


consistent 


‘Western Front” policy, as opposed to al 
‘ sideshows,” has written In view of th 
situation on the Western Front and the sub 

guent failures of the French and Bnts! 
offensives in 1915, the wisdom of the decision 


to make trial elsewhere—provided that surprise 
And 
the Othcial Historian of the Gallipoli campaig 
itself adds doubt that 
in the spring of 1915 the operation was not 
that a 


was ensured can hardly be quesitioned.”’ 
There can be still less 


beyond the capacity of the Entente, and 


combined naval and military attack, carefully 
planned in every detail before troops embarked 
and carried out with the essential advantages of 
surprise, would have succeeded.” 

These were the very desiderata that did not 
the story of 


Th 


nm 


exist. The story of the campaign ts 


a series of opportunities missed by inches 
historian of Gallipol: this ¢ 
Many reas 
the 


would have altered the course of the 


ums it up in 
is combined to frustrate 
IQS 
But 


every reason will be found to spring from one 


clusion Ol 


an success of which in 


ent rprise 


Wal 


fundamental cause—an utter lack of preparatior 


before the campaign began.”’ At the root of this 
lack of preparation lay the long-standing 
absence of accord between the General Staff 


and the Admiralty. It was because of this that 
the :dea originated with the Admiralty, and was 
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conceived at first as a purely naval venture 
Lord Kitchener stated categorically that he had 
no troops to offer. When, inevitably, it 


recognized that the Army 


Was 
the 


St 


must come 


in, 
troops were scraped together. There were ju 
too few of them; reinforcements were belatedly 
sent, but always just too few 
Allied soldiers 
Gallipoli, but after the inital loss of surp 


they were always too few and too late to swu 


Finally, almost 


half a million were sent to 


the balance. By sickness and battle the British 


Army lost over 200,000 men in this unhappy, 


but potentially decisive, campaign. Brigadier 
J. E. Edmonds makes the 


once the decision 


lesson clear 
was reached all attacks 
in the West on a large scale by the 


B.E.F 


1915 there were neither the munitions nor 


at any ratc 


should have been prohibited; for in 


men to sustain two serious efforts with any 


ot bringing either of them to a 
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Suceessrul 


conclusion.” 


Even with this proviso, one must 
quesuon whether the Gallipoli venture could 
have succeeded in 1915. As has been shown, the 
French were in no mood for a suspension ot 
offensives on the Western Front. Could the 


ever have been convinced, at this late stage ’ 
And what of the enemy ? Just three days before 
the first at Gallipoli, the 
launched the first Gas attack. This operation, 


the Second Battle of Ypres, was o1 


landing Germans 


crises of the war. The strain imposed on the 
British Army was very great, and its urgent 
demands for reinforcements and munitions 


could scarcely have been refused. In short, one 
is forced to the conclusion that Gallipoli could 
only have succeeded in terms of a clearly stated 
intention, long before the war, to use the bulk 


of Britain’s reserves amphibiously, and in terms 
ot 


strategy accordingly 


an agreement by France t SNe 


Che failure of the Gallipoli campaign meant 
the failure of sea-power itself This was 
Britain’s last great adventure as a supreme 
maritime state—her last attempt to use sea 


For the 
of the 1914-1918 war, Britain’ 
lodged in the Army fighting 
Europe, and depending on the Navy only 


power as a decisive weapon remainder 
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REAT QUARRELS, IT HAS BEEN SAID, often 

arise from small occasions, but never 

from small causes. The Ministerial 
crisis that was precipitated on December 23rd, 
1886, by the announcement of the resignation 
from Lord Salisbury’s second administration 
of Lord Randolph Churchill, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Leader of the House of Com- 
mons, was a logical—indeed inevitable—out- 
come of the events of the previous four months 
In a longer perspective, it was the culmination 
of the struggle between Churchill and Salisbury 
for the leadership of the Tory party that had 
continued since the former had emerged as 
the champion of “* Tory Democracy ” in 1882 
The conflict between the two men had grown 
increasingly harsh since the accession of the 
Ministry in the August of 1886, when, relying 
upon the Parliamentary support of the Liberal 
Unionists, it had taken office on the morrow 
of the defeat of the first Gladstonian Home Rule 
Government at the hands of the electorate 
There was little in common between the Prime 
Minister and his brilliant but erratic lieutenant 
save perhaps in background. On the one hand, 
there was Lord Randolph, mercurial, deeply 
sensitive, impetuous and fascinating, whose 
political genius was mainlv intuitive, and who 
‘had risen in six from comparative 
obscurity to a position in the Tory party second 
only to Salisbury himself; on the other hand, 
there was the intensely ambitious, imperturb- 
ably polite and shrewd master of real politik, 


years 


whose strength lay in the accumulated experi- 
ence of over twenty years of active political life 
The fiery Lord Cranborne of the 1860’s had 
matured into the calm and influential master 
of Hatfield, but beneath the tacade of the 
patrician statesman the same fires that had 
burned so brightly at the time of the con- 
troversies over the second Reform Act of 1867 
sull smouldered 

In retrospect, it would appear that any 
conflict between the two was bound to have only 
one result, but in 1886 the name of Lord 
Randolph Churchill rang through the land, 
with that of his nominal leader forming a some- 
what muted accompaniment in the background 
They had clashed only once before, and on that 
occasion Salisbury had been happy to cut his 
losses and come to terms with the terrible 
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** He resigned,’ Sir Winston Churchill 
} aeant > J , ala »* lh 
Aas written of Ais father, it (he 
wrong time, on the wrong issue, and he 


made no attempt to rally support.” 


By ROBERTI 
RHODES JAMES 


} ' 1] th a , y 
Around Churchill there hung 


that indefinable air of invincibility which draws 


young tribune 


alleg:ance and smothers opposition. Churchill 
would not have been human had he not beer 


intoxicated by his spectacular advance, and in 


this mood he failed completely to 


the weight of the sullen jealousy with which he 
was regarded by an important and influental 
element in the Tory part He was thirty 
I rugs for r Na 
Union of ¢ rvative A atic f N ber 
1883 to July 1884. It wa I ng ‘ 
rover that Sa r t 1 Ca rvon i 
yuld never work with ¢ rc r 
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Liberal ranks 
ensitive Chamber 


greatest audiences in 


rising in the House of Con 
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Chamber, and his every word 


interest in the Chancel he rish Secretary, Sit 
f the world; small wonder that “ the Beach, was Lord Randolph’s only ally, and he 
Young Man ”’ failed to discern the fact was mainly in Dublin. All tl 


shifting and ot 


ichael Hicks 


livergent streams 


his power was based on antagonism between Churchill and Salisbury 


treacherous sands 


were canalizing; the etrically opposed 








concepts of foreign policy—principally in rela 
tion to the Middle East and the French alliance 

had especially soured their relationship, and 
in this tense and distrustful atmosphere a com 
paratively minor issue proved to be the decisive 
casus belli 


ancellor ol y wquel!l lanned ¢ 
Ihe Chancellor of the Exchequer planned a 


characteristically dramatic Budget, of 


the cornerstone was 


whict 
considerable econemy in 
Many of his con 
and one or two historians—have 


Government expenditure 
temporaries 
alleged that he was 
at the 
meated 


captured ”’ by his officials 
[reasury, who were thoroughly per 


ae S| 
with the Gladstonian doctrine ot 


economy, and whom Churchill himself had 
once described as a knot of damned Glad 


stonians! ’ The truth was that although 
Churchill had adumbrated some extremelys 


curious theories of national 


economics in the 





WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, 13825-18591, Secretar f St 
for War IRR6 Tt ” fo th } ror i Lord 
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ry 


past, he had been consistent on the matter ol 
stringent economies in Government expendi 
ture, and The Times took a malicious pleasure 
in reminding him of his many remarks on this 
subject Thus the “‘ damned Gladstonians ’ 
and the new Chancellor were 
subject, and the Service Miunisters 
structed to draft their estimates with the 


sity of marked reductions in th 


ted on this 


November it was apparent that the War Ofhc 


would have great 
economies desired by the Chancellor, and it was 
only by ingenious manipulation of fi 
Lord George Hamilton at the Ac a ( 
hold out any promises. The Secretary for War, 
W. H. Smith, did his best, and in these circum 
stances might have expected a reasonable and 
Chancellor. But 
becoming embittered by his 
treatment in the Cabinet, where he saw what 


he moodily called “* the dull men ”’ winnings 


conciliatory attitude from the 
Churchill was 


th 


day, and he treated Smith’s polite protestations 


as a question of great principle The con 
troversy between the two became remarkably 


acrid, even by Lord Randolph’s standards, and 
a letter from him to Smith on November 2ot! 


i 


heralded the new tone in their relationship 


My dear Smith, 
I was flabbergasted this morning at 


th 
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There was a core of toughness 1n the out 
wardly amiable Smith, and he stood his ground, 
while an unwonted note of acerbity entered his 
with 


correspondence the Chancellor On 


December 14th he wrote to Churchill, stating 
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ild not produce the desired 
timates, and Lord Randolph 
he, for his part, 


especially in 


matter 


letter concluded trucu 


First Lord 
le 


ill induce me to give 


I cannot get my wa\ 


ne 
course of al 
ed with Smith 
the 
go, 
carry the 
resignation As Smith 
the same terms 
was more than justified in telling the 
We are nota 
ted that ** Lord 
4 


rit 


presented the 
Cabinet, and the 
leagues widened 
and Lord 

ral 
1¢ Was amazed at thi: 
reactions of a less favour 
began to arrive at the Treasury 
erwards. Hamilton asked for certain 
incidence of taxation, Smith 
d memorandum on _ the 
proposals (a not unreasonable 
demand, 1n view of the fact that Chamberlain 
had already received the full details of the 
Budget), and from the Prime Minister came 
yminous complaints about the unfavourable 
treatment of “the ordinary country gentle 
Lord Randolph discovered that silence 
been occasioned by astonishment rather There was much more in the same vein. 
an by admiration; he was not in a compromis 
ing frame of mind, and both Smith and Salis 
bury received barely civil letters in reply, that 


and Smith’s resolution hardened; on the 20th 
there was a final unh< interview between 
them in which it was evident that neither was 
to the former ‘ing quite unforgivably 


prepared to budge an inch. Churchill loved his 
offensive 


plans greatly, and he had set his heart on a 
Budget that would reduce the standard rate of 





The Great Little “‘ Random ” 
Randolph 


income tax, alter the law of succession duties, 
and give other sizeable reductions in the prices 
of necessities for the poor. Now this “ daring 
conception ’”’—to quote Cranbrook’s own com- 
ment—was being imperilled by a member of 
the “ old gang ”; for weeks he had been talking 
of resigning, and on the afternoon of December 
2oth he travelled down to Windsor with 
Hamilton in obedience to a Royal Summons, to 
him revealed that he intended to leave the 
Government, and in his presence wrote to 
Salisbury that very evening from Windsor in 
the same sense. Months of mounting exaspera- 
tion lay behind this action, months that had 
seen the emasculation of his most cherished 
schemes of foreign policy and local government 
reform, months that had placed an intolerable 
strain upon his already unrobust physique 
The vital passage of the letter to Salisbury reads 
as follows: 


I know that on this subject I cannot look 
for any sympathy or effective support from you 
I am certain that I shail find no supporters 
cabinet I do not want to be wrangling and 
quarrelling in the cabinet: and therefcre must 


in the 


request to be allowed to give up my office and 
retire from the government. I am pledged up to 
my eyes to large reductions of expenditure, and 
I cannot change my mind on this matter. If the 
foreign policy of the country is conducted with 
skill and judgment our present huge and increas- 
Ing armaments are quite unnecessary and the 
taxation which they involve perfectly unjustifiable 

I am sure you will agree that I am right in 
being perfectly frank and straightforward on this 
question, to which I attach the very utmost 
importance and after all what I have written is 
only a repetition of what I endeavoured to convey 
to you In conversation the other day 


Churchill never intended this letter to be a 


definitive resignation; he was threatening to 
play his trump card, the one that had never 
failed to win the trick before. He told Rosebery 
afterwards that it was not “‘ a resignation letter,” 





and added, * Of course, I intended eventually 
to send an ultumatum.”’ 

But the unfortunate wording of the letter 
placed all initiative 
Minister, and 
by 


n the hands of the Prime 
Smith, who was particularly 


incensed Churchill’s 


action, sent him a 
hurried note on the 21st after he had been told 


by Hamilton of the situation. “ It comes to 
this; 1s he to be rhe Government?” Salisbury 


spent that day in informing his colleagues of the 
not altogether unforeseen crisis 

Ihe future of the Ministry hinged upon the 
attitude of Hicks-Beach. If the loss of Churchill 
would be a severe shock to the Government, 
that of Beach be calamitous 
Beach was a man of unimpeachable integrity, 
greatly admired and respected in the party, 
and especially by the ‘“ moderates” in the 
Cabinet, men like Hamilton, Smith, and Cran 
brook 


to resign not long afterwards, as a result of a 


as well would 


Their consternation when he was forced 


temporary failure in eyesight, gives some idea 
of their reactions had he left on a matter of 
principle with Lord Randolph. Despite their 
disparity in age, Beach adored Churchill; no 
other word 1s fully applicable. Their relation- 
ship had not been without its unhappy moments, 
but these had been quickly forgotten and for- 
given; whenever they had made common cause 
—as on the question of Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
future in June 1885—they had formed the most 
powerful coalition in the Tory party. Salisbury 
did not have to be reminded by Arthur Balfour 
—whose advice flowed almost daily to Hatfield 
—that “ Beach will hardly consent to serve 
under any one else than Randolph (even if 
“any one else ” is forthcoming To the 
unsuspecting Irish Secretary Salisbury penned 
remarkable 


a most letter on December 2Ist 
which has never been published before. 
Private 
My dear Beach, 
I send you a copy of a letter from R.C. thi 
morning I have also a letter from Smith iniorm 
ing me that he had discussed the estimates 


with R.C. yesterday morning: but that they could 


Sir Winston Churchill has said (page 574 of 
Lord Randol that Salisbury wrote out 
copies of Churchill’s letter in his own hand for the 


a 
; 
pn 


Churchill 


ther members of the Cabinet, but the copies that 
I have seen are not in the Prime Minister's hand 
writing 
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Ihe great interest of this letter lies 
it does mot say 


in what 
rhere is no hint of urgency, no 
intumation that Salisbury might accept the offer 
of resignation, and at least one error of fact, 
although it is possible that it was unintentional 
There was no dispute between Churchill and 
Hamilton which was beyond a compromise, as 
the latter had been able to make some econo 
mies, and Churchill had been making pointed 
allusion to this fact in his correspondence with 
Smith for some trme. Beach was completely 
misled by the tone of Salisbury’s letter, and it 
would take an unusual degree of ingenuousness 
In 
his reply he said that he did not regard the 
dispute over the estimates as being of any great 
moment, but that the to foreign 
policy and other matters made the situation 
more serious. He promised to see Churchill 
when he came over for his annual Christmas 
visit to his old friend Fitz-Gibbon at Howth, 
and said that he would do “ all in my power to 
bring him straight by the beginning of the week 
of the 2nd January.” It is interesting to record 
that Beach himself thought that he had been 
unfairly treated by Salisbury. In the course of a 
letter to Smith on the 26th he complained about 
the fact that he had been kept in the dark about 
the true seriousness of the crisis, and added 
that “the announcement 


to suppose that this was purely fortuitous 


references 


of the resignation 
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came absolutely without previous warning, to 
me,” and his unwillingness to rejoin the 
Ministry after his health had recovered was to 
some extent occasioned by the distrust he felt 
for Salisbury as a result of this incident. 

For two days Lord Randolph had waited for 
Salisbury’s reply with growing uneasiness 
Drummond Wolff, his old colleague of the 
Fourth Party days, was his only confidant. At 
lunch at the Carlton on the 22nd he spoke to 
Smith, who told him that Salisbury had 
decided to accept his offer to resign. The after 
noon dragged on, and no message arrived at 
Connaught Place. Lady Randolph was involved 
in the details of an important reception due to 
be held at the Foreign Office, and she asked 
him some trivial question on the arrangements 

Oh, I shouldn’t worry about that,” he replied 

It will probably never take place’; when 
taxed, he refused to elaborate, and she forgot 
the incident. At last, while Churchill and Wolff 
were dining together at the Carlton, the long- 
awaited letter arrived. 

It must be realized that Lord Randolph 
read Salisbury’s letter in the light of Smith’s 
remarks to him earlier in the day. The Prime 
Minister reiterated his arguments of the 15th, 
expressed his great regret, and made no sug 
gestion for a further meeting.” The door was 
not slammed in Churchill’s face; but it was 
none the less firmly closed. Lord Randolph was 
faced with the alternative of beating an igno- 
minious retreat or continuing as he had begun. 
He was not of a retreating disposition, and so 
he sat down at once at a desk and replied to the 


Prime Minister, acknowledging the receipt of 


his letter “‘ accepting my resignation of the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer,” and _ this 
was dispatched to Hatfield by special mes- 
senger; Churchill and Wolff then returned to 
Connaught Place to pick up Lady Randolph for 
the theatre 

Thus we have the situation laid before us on 
the evening of December 22nd. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had threatened to resign if he 
could not get his way; the Prime Minister had 


Lord Rosebery, when commenting on Sir 
Winston Churchill’s Lord Randolph Churchill, said 
that it would have been very surprising if Salisbury 
had suggested an interview 1n view of his dislike of them 
But on all other occasions of dispute in the Govern 
ment Salisbury had suggested a meeting at once 


expressed his regret but had declined to make 
any move in the direction of a compromise; the 
Chancellor had chosen to interpret this as an 
acceptance of his offer. The last fatal letter was 
on its way to Hatfield, where Salisbury was the 
host at a ball attended by the future Queen 
Mary and, by a singular coincidence, Lord 
Randolph’s mother, the Duchess of Marl 
borough, and his youngest sister; Churchill 
himself was in a London theatre, glumly watch- 
ing The School for Scandal with his wife and 
Drummond Wolff. A mere handful of people 
knew of the adva.iced stage of the crisis; Beach 
was worried but not unduly pessimistic; the 
Queen was in complete ignorance of the situa 
tion; the members of the House of Commens 
were scattered up and down the country; 
London clubland was dispersing for Christmas ; 
Lord Hartington, the leader of the Liberal 
Unionists, was in Rome. For a moment we 
And then, on what 
appears to have been a sudden impulse, Lord 
Randolph made his irremediable mistake, and 
the action continues again, this ume with an 


have a pause in the drama 


increased momentum 

Both Lady Randolph and Wolff had noted 
his lack of interest in the play, and neither was 
surprised when he said that he would go round 
to his club in the interval. In fact he went to 
Printing House Square to see G. E. Buckle, the 
editor of The Times, and authorized him to 
publish the amazing news on the morrow. This 
was not the first ttme that Churchill had given 
Suckle a political scoop; barely a month before 
he had told him of Arthur Balfour’s accession 
to the Cabinet, but Salisbury 
med up his man by now 


who had sum 
had sent Buckle a dis 
creet warning about publishing appointments 
to which the Queen had not given her approval, 
and the hint had been taken. But on this 
occasion no word came from Hatfield. 
Salisbury was talking to the Duchess of 
Teck shortly before half-past one in the morn 
ing of the 23rd when a dispatch box was 
brought to him; excusing himself, he opened 1t, 
read the one letter that it contained, and then 
resumed his conversation with unbroken com 
posure. To no one did he reveal the nature of 
that single document; he did not communicate 
with the Queen, he did not warn Buckle, he 
simply went to bed. He was woken early by his 








wife, who reminded him that they must get up 
to see the Duchess of Marlborough off, as she 
was catching an early ‘Send for The 
‘ Ran- 


dolph resigned in the middle of the mght, and 


train 
Times first,” was the sleepy response 


if I know my man, it will be in The Times this 
morning.’ His instinct was sure, and Lord 
Randolph’s mother and sister—to their sur 


prise and indignation—were allowed to leave 


the house without seeing either their host 


or 
hostess Salisbury did not indulge in un 
necessary haste at even this late hour, and 1t 


was not unul half-past nine that a cypher tele 
gram to the Queen informing her of the news 
that she had already 
tion—digested 
Hatfield 
The young George Nathaniel Curzon, wh« 
still smarting snubbed by 
Churchill almost a was another 


to her extreme mortifica 


from The Times, was sent from 


was being 


before, 


from 


vear 


JOHN BULL decla 

2 From P , : 

guest at Hatfield, and, as he wrote to Arthur 
Godley some fifteen years later, I remember 


the thanksgivings and hosannas that went 


up 


PheChristmas calm was abruptly terminated 


Holiday plans were cancelled; the politica 
world hastened back to London; clubland 


throbbed as on an elec 
ot 


only topic of conve 


tion day; 


the announce 


ment Churchill’s resignation became the 


sation; the Chancellories of 
Europe demanded information and assurances 
Lady Randolph Churchill came down to break- 
fast at Connaught Place on the morning of the 


23rd with her copy of The Time 
too numbed to say 


in her hand, 
She found her 
Quite a surprise 


anything 
husband already at the table 


for you,” he said with a smile 


T .¢ j 
B tu , 4 Naf ? ‘ rle i ivr 
APEAUEE 4 ‘i yu 4 ‘ cu 
by Weidenfeld and N n. To be concluded 








Third et Vitles) To the 
United States of America Sendeth Greeting 
Having 
Heart than to cultivate and improve the Friend- 
ship and happily 
subsist between us, and having the fullest Con- 
fidence in the Fidelity, Prudence and other good 
Qualities of Our Trusty and Wellbeloved Georg 
Hammond Esq; We have thought proper to 


ippomt him Our Munister Plenipotentiary to 


Our Good Fre nas nothing more al 


Understanding which 


resid? in your Dominions 


ND THERE, ONE GUESSES, second thoughts 
about the draft Letter of Credence for the 
first British Minister to the United States 
began. A line is drawn through the words “ 1n 
your Dominions ”’ and the phrase is made to 
Other changes 


in the document, which 1s dated “ September, 


read, “* to reside with you.’ 
1791,” hint at the uncertainty in the protocol 
surrounding the unprecedented event of nam- 
and the 
instructions of the King to Hammond include 
an apparently significant variation trom the 
normal in the emphatic language and the in 
clusion of the word “ Royal” 


ing an envoy to the erstwhile rebels; 


in the following 


you will be part 
hall pass with regard t 
in any shape be 
Dignity.’’* 


Peace between Great Britain and the United 
States was signed in 1783, but except for some 
informal activities of a certain Major George 
Beckwith as “ British Agent,” Britain had no 
diplomatic relations with the former colonies 
until Hammond’s appointment in 1791. Phineas 
Bond, a Philadelphia-born loyalist barrister, 
was commissioned as British Consul for the 
Middle Atlantic states in 1786, but he had no 
relations with the Government. Writing to the 
Duke of Leeds from Philadelphia on September 
17th, 1789, he noted the disadvantages of the 
situation: “*. I am convinced, my Lord, 
many things of great importance will remain 
unredressed “till some official mode of com- 
municating with the Governt. of this Country 
be properly arranged : 

*Documents so marked are thos f the 
Hammond family in the possession of Anthony Barn 


Esq., a direct descendant of George Hammond, and 
quotations are made with his kind permission 


m George III 
to the 
United States 


Sendeth 
Greeting ae 
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On Now ¢ mbe Yo 2 Ith, I7QI, George Hamm md, 
the first British Minister 


( nite d State S, pre Senile d 
to George Washington. Despite 


favourable auguries, his 


“a stormy and frustrating 
By LESLIE READE 


For their part, the Americans regarded 
failure to appoint a Minister as one more 1 
friendly act by “an unforgiving mother.” 
Until the Federal Constitution was ratified 
a process that did not begin until 1787—the 
British had the excuse that the U States 
lacked a titular head to whom the King’s repre- 
sentative could be accredited. Moreover, in 
spite of the large salary of {2,500 offered for the 
post, it was difficult to persuade anybody suit- 
able to exile himself in what was certainly a 
remote, and in some respects also a still savage, 
country. Philadelphia itself, the temporary 
capital of the new republic and, with a popula- 
tion of 42,000 1n 1790, its largest city, was what 
might now be called a ‘“* boom town,” with 
many of the unattractive qualities of the species, 
including traffic congestion, an acute housing 
shortage, and, above all, a cost of living which, 
compared with Europe, was fantastically high 

An average Englishman, it is true, might 
have been flattered by the minute interest still 








Wilham Wyndham 


Foreign Secretary, 


June 1791, his patror 


Lord Grenville, became 
and the appointment of a. Miunister to the 
United States could no longer be avoided, 
Hammond was offered and accepted the post 
There was an enduring friendship betweer 
Grenville and Hammond, which ended only 
with the death of the former, who was the older 
According to the 
two exchanged portraits 


but only by ur years 
custom of the 

Hammond’s | g the work of 
Stuart—and, again according to custom, bot! 


Gilbert 


pictures came to Hammond, the survivor 

In 1791, it was no easy task to whicl 
Grenville had assigned his frienc There were 
many outstanding differences between Brita 
and the United States, the most important 
from the British side being the American failure 
to execute the fourth, fifth and sixth Articles of 
the Treaty of Peace, all of which dealt with the 
compensation and rights of loyalists in America 

You are to consider this—” so ran Ham 
mond’s instructions” referring to these Articles, 
as the first and leading object of vour 
mission.” 

The Americans, for their part, were con 
slaining that the British had not withdrawt 
heir troops from th posts ’’ South of the 


I 
t 
( 


sreat Lakes, as provided by another article of 
the treaty; and, among other controversial 
that the 
Indians To argue the American 
General Washington Secretary 
ss a person than Thomas Jefferson 


matters British were 


had spent several years in Paris, was a know! 
admirer of the physiocrats and the author of 
the Declaration of Independence itself 

1791, the National Assembl\ 
in Paris had received a congratulatory message 
from the Legislature of Pennsylvania, together 
with a friendly letter “ from a Munister of the 
United States of America, signed * Jefferson 
At the end of August, the Philadelphia 
published the French 
so inflammatory a nature that the alarme 
Bond, the Consul, enclosed a cop 
his very next letter to Grenville 
delicate situation, on October 2oth, 


a passage of thirty-five days, 


George Hammond, aged twenty-eight. Edu- 
cated in the high Tory surroundings of Oxford, 
and later steeped in the feudal atmosphere ot 
the most reactior uurts of Europe, Ham- 
mond had met in Paris during the 
I but for 


merely to nave 


peace negotiatiol disliked 
Americans 1n 
felt a certain 

There is n 
about Hammor 
little contradiction 
personal appearance 
able; that about hi 

The new British Minister,’ 
wallader of the well-known 
is a tall, plump rosy 


dressed with much elegance 


observer described him as “ a fin 
stout and rosy faced, wearing 
wig.” But, Mrs. Cadwallader 
after his arrival, that h 
little cold and 
But this may wear off as he 


tardy 
It did no 


manners 
better acquainted with us 
Much later, in 
Hammond _ had 
offended and di 
tinctions : 
had given three cheer: the ench 
Oliver Wolcott, who succeeded Hamilton 
Secretary of the Treasury, and was 
some friendship with Hammond, neve 
described him ‘ vain and imprudent 
character, very 
the influence 
who wished to 
It would seem, the 
sentative who would upt 
Crown 1n the upstart ca 
colonists in their place, 
an admirable choice; but as 
conciliation he was a misfit of truly exceptional 
proportions. Yet, the mission began with very 
favourable auguries. The news of Hammond’s 
appointment, 
October 8th, “ has been received ver 
and Jefferson himself later referred to the event 


Bond wrote t renville or 


as “a friendly movement” by Great Britain 
Hammond had been ordered not to present his 
credentials to Washington until an American 


+ 


Minister had been appointed to the Court of 








Article 7, because 


States had not complied with 


to suspend ” 
1, fifth and sixth articles ’’ (compensation 
for the loyalists 

So, the battle of the pot and the 
on; and in the end it set the tone « 
rather than the 


goodwill that OCCUPICC 


‘ #1)] 
gracerui 


It would be the highest object 
ambition to be the instrument 
tributing, in any manner, to fix upon 
manent basis the stem of harm 
good understandin 
So Hammond’s pen 
once pricked this bubbl 
whether Hammond 
treaty of commerce and friendship, whereupon 


was cp enloenst tO SI 


baguseuese Minister was compelled to admit, 
appropriate underlinings, he had no power 
onclude any definite arrangement [but was] 
authorized to enter into a negotiation 
Although a 
man, George Hammond was by no means a foo! 


larrow and prejudiced young 


Yet, nowhere does he give the slightest in 
dication th > even suspected the existence 
of Jefferson’s outstanding powers; if any- 
thing, he belittled them. Moreover, almost 
from the time of his arrival, Hammond had had 
long and intimate talks with Jefferson’s brilliant 
rival, Alexander Hamilton, to whom he was 
much closer not only in age 
Before 

friend that 
carried little weight with the President and the 


but also in polli- 


tical beliefs long, Hamilton was 


fiding to his Jefferson in fact 


Cabinet, or even with the common peopl 
After that, Hammond had as little as possible 
do with the Secretary of State; bu 


once in cyphered postscripts to 


more than 
Most Secret 
and Confidential” despatches he was able to 
about 


-born loaned of the 


send Grenville precise informati 


Cabinet secrets—the new 
Secretary of the Tre 


As the stories of Hammond’s differences 


asury 
with the Government got abroad, and his 
‘cold and condescending ”’ 
durable than Mrs 


manner proved 
more Cadwallader had 


expected, his social popularity diminished 
Living in what he was afterwards accused of 
regarding as “‘ an enemy’s country,” he lacked 
even the usual comfort and support of marriag¢ 


But how could a loyal Tory even think of 


settling ’’ with a female republican democrat ? 
hen fate played an ironical trick 

It is easy to picture the y 

, that evening 

ntemptuous, and almost T 1en his 
oldie hostess 1 Margaret Alle 
one of the six children of Andrew Allen, 
Attorney ‘neral of the provi 
By a coincidence, in May 17 


Grehville had given 


former 


Pennsylvania 


London and about to return Ameri 
Hammond 


it seems, WaS never present 


introduction to 
letter, 
iriously enough, no portr: t Marga 


Philadelphia; 


CU 


known; bt 
acknowled 
in a town where, 
observer, beauty was 

women.” She was also extremel' 
Hammond 


ment, he was captivated from the! 


although she gave 


absence of do nts, one can but 
his feelings on covering that the 


| advantage 


young woman enjoyed the 


nporary Mrs: 
wer a facts, for the British Munister, that 


th 
Allen pére in 1774 had helped found, and served 
as First 
with, the First 
Cavalry, 


I lieutenant or second-in-comma!r nd 
Troop ot Phi 


armed resistance to the 


ladelphia City 
designed for 
Crown; and that in 1775 he had been a member 
of the Committee of Safety for the defence of 
the pr *, and even a delegate to the Con 
Allen’s story 


had a happy ending. He was for 


tinental Congress. ywwever, Mr 
istance, 
but against independence. So, in the nick of 
time, he changed from the winning to the losing 
side; earned a denunciation as a swor! 
advocate of George III ”’; and, after a transi 
tory triumph over his old friends and comrades, 
when he entered Philadelphia with the Britis} 
the final accolade o Act of 


Penn- 


army, won 
Attainder passed against him by the 
sylvania Assembly in 1778 

Margaret, although only the fourth of the 
Allen children, had looked after them since their 
mother’s death, and had a strong sense of 


family duty She could not have been easily 





persuaded to leave he Nor do Hammond’s 
cold, formal man she herself later 
described it, 


friends, m« r 


ericans, 
like winni in a suitor’s hand 
tempung also to compare Hammond’s own 


situation ation to Margaret with that of 


Darcy to Elizabeth Bennett 


love conquered pride 


ind in the end British per 


y1< 
1S 


invariably 
t Great 
hen asked Grenville 
nor with his approbation 

sent a measure, in which my personal 

ss 18 so emphatically invol : 
Hammond’s father, havin 


contemplated marriage, wrote 


] 


letter to Phineas Bond, who 


February sth, 1793, r 


tn, 1793, 


® Ge 


in which Bond wrote of Andrew 
I never knew a Gentleman of a more 
amiable Disposition of strictor Honor or of 


Ol 
better Talents.” Margaret herself was said to 
be “‘ most deserving of any Man’s attentions,” 
and was “ proverbial f excellence of her 


Temper, for her great Discretion and Judg- 
‘3 Bond assured the 
tar from being the 

nore expensive Establishment, | 

n convinced this Alliance 


will cause an im- 
mediate reform in 


Your Son’s Expenditure.” 
Upon the whole,” Bond advised, “ . 
should, if I were in your Cir*, st unequivo 1793, Hammon 

cally confirm your Son’s Choice-—I find from his that 


bells and illuminations; 


The success 
Correspondence with m¢ celebrated 
tivity, and eve 
wing crisis between to 
Britain and France was echoing ever louder 1n 
distant Philadelphia, with most disagreeable 
consequences to Hammond’s public activities 
In December 1792, Jefferson wrote a friend 
that the defeat of the Duke of Brunswick at had *‘ excited a much mor 
Valmy had been received with the ringing of siderable degree of abhor 


ree i 


that his Happiness is 
t essentially involved in this Alliance 
Meanwhile, the gri combine cause of 
servation of American 
On April 4th, he repo 


faction”’ to Grenville 


execution of “ his Most 





han I should hi 
Actually, Hammond 
great,’ or 
America received 
Louis XVI with enormous 
son himself wrote to 
American Minister 
other autocrats 
republican sentit 
Americans began 


Gouverneur 


yplause 
April 8t 
Genét, the new Munist 
soon to be notorious 
Charleston, 


t 


( t him 
National ( 


» mec 


sritain 


he ] nN 
tneir ioal 


advantageous 


it purpose h 


‘nce of Hamiltor 


* 1s during the 
integrity he \ strong maru 
Jefferson was different singular honeymoon; 
I have very little intercourse with him I 
in cases of necessity,” Hammond con t 
As I cannot but consider him as the Bay, but 
devoted instrument of a French faction, and as inromantic 
I have the strongest convicuon amounting n 


neutrality,” 
although the facts are not and ** piracy 
generally known nor the 


he proofs of his criminality 


easily obtained) that in 


almost to certainty which 1 


. : 
the bridegroom’s corresponde 


two recent en ed and incongru 


10us substitu 





epithalamion 


when the coup! 


the opuumistic forec 


{ther 
ll Cc | 


‘Tr 
i 


the | 
Hamm« 


} 











his “appointments had been augmented 
and on November roth, in a private letter of 
thanks to Grenville, he wrote But really the 
common expenses of living in this country 
greater than those of any capital in Europe 
have been so exorbitant as not to have been 
supported, without trenching on my private 
patrimony, which 1s far from being consider 
able .”’ A suggestive statement follows: he 
had incurred many incidental expenses because 
there had been frequent occasions for ** obtain 
intelligence,” which he 
‘had not felt justified in not using After 
about four thousand deaths—almost ten per 


ing and transmitting 


cent of the population—the plague in Phila 
delphia eventually subsided; and in Novemb 
normal lite was resumed in the capital 
Edmund Randolph succeeded Jefferson a 
en of State on January Ist, 1794; but 
> French war continued, so, perhaps inevit 
abls , did Hammond ’s quarrel with the America: 
Government. In seas news arrived of th¢ 
British decree of November 6th, 1793, ordering 
the seizure and condemnation of all ships carr 
ing French goods his was a body blow to 
American trade. In February, Lord Dorchester, 
the Governor of Canada, made an inflammatory 
speech to the Indians of the North-W< nd, 
in the far-away Mediterranean, erty per 
suaded her ancient ally Portugal to put an end 
to her long-standing war with the Bey of 
Algiers This brought unexpected a 
American trade. The Por- 
\ 


tuguese gave up their blockade of the Straits of 


further damage 
Gibraltar, with the result that Algerian raiders 
promptly sailed out into the Atlantic and seized 
American ships And to add to all,” wrote a 
contemporary, “ those worse than Devils, the 

Igerians, have carried some hundreds of our 
Seamen into Slavery These (the Algerians 
are thought to be but ‘the automatons of 
George the Third ‘ 

War with England was expected; but the 
contraband order was modified, and in May 
Washington sent John Jay to London to try to 
negotiate a treaty, which was finally signed on 
November rgth, 1794. The atmosphere of 
Philadelphia, nevertheless, had become so dis 
agreeable that Hammond retired to New York 
for the summer. After his return, a 24-toast 


celebration on the anniversary of “ /a destruc 





m du tyran Louts Capet awakened Phila 


@AKCICU 


delphia; and, although France now treated tl 


Lic 


United States almost a emptuously a 


rgueuilleuse Angleterre,’ Americans shared 
her humourless anti-British and anti-n 
archical sentiments. Hammond, described i1 
print as, among other things, “ an incendiary 
Jack-in-office,” complained to Randolph, wl 
tongue in cheek, instructed the Attorne 
General to prosecute an editor for libel 

Immediately after Jay’s treaty had bee 
signed in London, Grenville, who knew that 
Randolph would oppose a t so un 
favourable to American trad Vro Han 
mond asking him I to c ice M 
Randolph of the nec t f | idopting a 
lifferent language and conduct, or at ist t 
replace him in that situation where his personal 
sentiments may not la rt peac 1 tv 


Britain did make some concessions, even tl 
prestige of Washington could do no more thar 
secure a secret ratification in the Senate by the 
bare necessary two-thirds majority, and he st 
esitated to publish the treaty Then, in the 


nanner which has become familiar in our own 
day, a Senator— Thomson Mason of Virginia 


lent a copy to an editor friend 


The storm that broke surpassed the 
Senator’s hopes Jay was burnt in effigi 
Hamilton, who tried to peak in favour of the 
treaty, was stoned; and Washington himself wa 
called *‘ a tool of England,” and charged with 


detrauding the Treasury 


There were tumultuous meetings ” 

Boston, New York, and other places 

meetings in this city (of which ther 
have been two),” Hammond wrote Grenville 
on July 2711 have been particularly dis 
unguished by their violence. Towards the con 
clusion of the second of them, on Saturday last, 
about three or four hundred persons proceeded 


trom the place of assembly to the house of Mr 
Bond before which after much tumult and 
clamour they burnt a copy of the treaty. Thence 
they came to my house and after ranging them 
selves in the front of it in the street, and 
expressing their indignation by various noises 
burnt another copy of the treaty. Although no 








eh epagerrree 
- st & 








in terms indicating a corrupt intrigue between 
himself and the American Secretary of State 
wrote Hammond to 
Grenville on that same July 27th, “to make 
such an use [of them] as will I hope be produc 


I shall endeavour,” 


tive of the most beneficial effects to the general 
interests of his Mayjesty’s service. The originals 
of the French letters are peculiarly interesting, 
and will, I am persuaded, if properly treated, 
tend to effect an essential change in the public 
of this with regard to the 


character and principles of certain individuals, 


sentiment country 


and to the real motives of their political 


conduct 


In other words, when Hammond went to 
omplain about the attack of the mob on his 
house, he had in his possession at that very 


moment a bomb which he intended to detonate 
with the 


least possible 


tion of his American opponent 


delay under the reputa 


Randolph, for 


his part, was head of the opposition to Jay’ 
Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Naviga 
tion,” and hoped to persuade Washington, of 


all men the least likely to be swaved by the 
agitation of a mob, that there was in fact so 
much informed opposition to the treaty that 


the only proper course was for the President to 
veto it 

Chat being the situation between the Secre 
tary and the Minister, the surprise subsequently 


suffered by Mr. Randolph is sufficient testimony 


to young George Hammond’s powers of self 
control and deception Losing no tume, he 
passed on the Fauchet papers to his friend, 


Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of 


in 


the Treasury, who 
turn communicated them to the rest of the 
Cabinet. Washington, relaxing on his farm in 
the manner now usual with a military President, 
summoned. Randolph 
was confronted with Fauchet’s despatch; and, 
after 


was once more hastily 


some hesitation and tale-bearing about 
Hammond’s disrespect and notorious scanda 
of the resigned the same 
evening Ihe nature of Randolph’s 


intrigue 1s a matter of historical doubt; but his 


lizing President, 


exact 


fall in 1795 was an undoubted success for 
Hammond; and the treaty went through 
But Hammond had had enough. Besides 


aiding the enemy, the Americans had blamed 


him for Indian outrages; blamed him—or his 


Sovereign—even for the ot a 


depredations 





bunch of Algerian pirates; insulted him tmes 
without number; burnt his treaty; and finally 
scared his beloved wife. It was too much. He 
had asked for leave as far back as 1794; and now, 
yn August 14th, 1795, having received Gren 
ville’s warm approval of his conduct through 
out his mission, Hammond wrote he had taken 
leave of the President, and 
England ‘* without delay 
He and went to 
boarded the Thishe 
thence took ship for home 


was proceeding to 


New 
Halifax 


York 
and 


Margaret 
frigate for 
Once clear of 


America, Hammond seems to have become a 


1ew man. Margaret is quoted as writing to her 
tather 
Cy rg \ 
rd rea “A ipt ] 
pa Rver aciee , 
in ] Hi tor i i \ 
A ranyver na r \ land r 1 
IDS V I NV agr i pa 4 
ider war r dar I 
j hink r A i 
P adeip i ] ‘ r 
Hammond never returned to the United 
States. His only later connection with it was of 


t 
a negative kind—a refusal to serve as a deleg 


during the peace negotiations at the end of th 





War of 1812. On that occasio April ott 
, . 
SI4 Ne wrote, and ry tactfully 
4 \ i 
\ KNOW I i 
hess ee pe emer 1 
t I | 
was 1 sarily engaged 1 irrita 
1iscus I wit 1 Cy r 
, ; 1 ‘ 
Ing nego | I i a4 
t i r wi ] i rea i r 
iscr | ) ic and A ferr 
p ippoint it Ww i 
xposed t sure for emy ' 
one ‘ ) 4 I I | \ rT if 


Looking back on his st 
Philadelphia, 
little 
Ihe only agreeable accomplishment 


rn 
iil 


1y and trustrating 


mission in Hammond could 


indeed have had satistaction from the 
memory 
ft his diplomacy, in fact, was the private Anglo 
American alliance he had fashioned under such 
and that 


1535, no 


adverse and forbidding circumstances ; 
endured Margaret’s death 
than forty-three 
coming from the New 


until 


in 
years after their home 


World 


icss 








The 
Early English <7 


Antiquaries hi 


ind endex 
Antiqu 


antiquarian studi 











to day account of his trip 


Among personal 


accounts and astrological notes are the jottings 
he made as he went—on odd slips of paper, a 
bill or a letter—which seem to suggest that he 
was collecting material for a description of 
Britain. 


His interests ranged widely: he would 


recite with equal pleasure the foundation 
charter of a town or a list of the newly built 
ships of William Canynge lying in Bristol 


Numbers and figures, measurements 
He 
noted the distances between towns, the courses 
But 
survey of Bristol was an even greater achieve- 


harbour. 
of any kind, seem to have fascinated him. 


of rivers, the numbers of bridges. his 


ment. He paced the city, recording it as so 
many of his steps, and produced a piece of 
detailed field-work which worthy to bear 
comparison with any topographical work of the 


1S 


following centuries. Until the eighteenth- 
century edition of his notes by Nasmith he 


seems to have remained generally forgotten, 
and the Tudor antiquarians certainly give no 
evidence of knowing of his work. Yet they were 
all substantially following him in this first 
phase of antiquarian writing when the emphasis 
was topographical rather than historical. 

Ihe earliest writers who took all England as 
their province could hardly have been more 
different their approach: the 
William Harrison, the clear-headed 
Camden, the poet Michael Drayton, the scienti 
fically 


discursive 


in 
cold, 
inclined Norden. Yet they shared one 
thing in common: an almost fanatical love of 
Tudor England. They 
criptions of their country, the fruits of their 


wanted to write des- 
own travel and observation 
years 
country, 


Leland, who spent 
the 
opus, the 
But from the notes which 
to 
market 
town and village; refers to Roman remains or 
to the newly built des- 
cribes whether pasture; 
records the number and position of bridges 


twelve in and down 


with 


journeys up 


died his magnum 
Britannia, unwritten. 
he left it 


nothing 


is clear how eager he was 


he comments on each city, 


Cotswold churches; 


land is arable or 
in 
fact he notes with delight almost everything 
that crossed his path, glorying as much in his 
country’s past as its present greatness 

After Leland’s death came a succession of 
these general surveys. Poor John Norden, un- 


honoured in his own day, proposed to do what 


732 





Leland had projected and mor a 
Speculum Britanniae, a Looking of 
Britain, in which the country should be mir- 
rored not only in words but in views and 
The Welshman Humphrey Lhuyd 
knowledge of Welsh to bear on the elucidation 
of place-names; Robert 
the Antonine Itinerary routes, provided skeleton 
material for a map of Roman Britain. But the 
greatest of them all was William Camden, 


to produce 
Glass 


, 
I 
brought his 


Taylor, who identified 


whose 


Britannia was a magnificent piece of work. His 
purpose, he said, was “to restore Britain to 
Antiquity, and Antiquity to Britain” and, 
unlike many others, he never floundered in a 
morass of miscellaneous information. He was 
professedly studying the past, and with that 


end in view he imposed a discipline on his 


work by which, as Sir Thomas Kendrick has 


said, he “raised topographical studies in 
Britain to a new dignity and usefulness.” Yet, 
by the very nature of the task he set himself, he 


achieved the peak as it were of these early 


surveys, and prepared the for the next 
of Including not 
merely Scotland and Ireland but all the 
lying islands from the Shetlands to the 


islands, it was impossible for him to see 


Way 


wave antiquarian writing 


himself and he was therefore compelled to turn 
r 


to a band of local correspondents, and to seek 


that co-operation of the country which 
the 


antiquarian 


gentry 


has always remained one of most familiar 
ot 


For it was with a highly 


characteristics English Writing 


informed and critical 
public in mind, and frequently with their active 
support, that these works were written 


Ory 


interest in antiquity, in geneal 
the f 
numberless country get 


Di 


was common pastime the age, and 


itlemen iaged in 


were €1 
the study of their locality. Heraldry had become 
a subject for serious, almost solemn, 
like William Cec 
laborious hours constructing and reconstructing 
the family 
taste demanded, a British or a Roman ancestry 
For the oft 
men more and more, and an informed interest 
anything with fl 


Lia ¢ 


pursuit, 


and many, il, must have spent 


pedigree, producing, as changing 


investigation origins fascinated 


In an antiquarian uur en 


couraged the advances made in all branches of 


antiquarian scholarship. Genealogical studies 


received new impetus from the re-establish 


ment of the College of Arms in 1555, while 
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Saxton’s great achievement of the 


Cartography mad 
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and a small group round Archbishop Parker 
with Laurence Nowel] 








to make a glossary of words it 
most prominent member, devoted themselves 
to Saxon | ry and la Ihese were no 
dry, acaden tudi¢ to contem 
porary life. The membership of the Academy 
for the Study of Antiquity and History founded 
in 1§72 provides a commentary on the State of 
antiquarian studies in Elizabethan England 
Here peers and countr gentlemen sat side by 
side with courtier ralds, lawyers, judges and 


solved by James I who < ispected them of sub 
Versive purposes) to read and discuss papers on 
very aspect of British ant quities 

It was witl uch aders in mind that 
Lambard in 1576 dedicated his Perambulan n 


tellow-countrymen know 
not respect of the place) unto whom I may 
more Uy send it than unto you, that are either 
Dred or well brought up here, or by the good 
ness of God and your owne good Provision are 
well settled het ind here lawfully possess, 
ind are neere unt indr t those things that 
this book specia peaketh of Chis, al 
though it is frequently spoken of as the earliest 
ounty istor n fact a leisurely tour of 
Kent l'aking | reader gently by the hand. 
Lambard conduct through the country 
ide, always ready to turn a ide for some di 
traction, to tell a good story. or t moralize, 
ifter pa g through Hasting n the English 
natural nhospitalitic and = disdair of 
traunger ind its fatal consequences 
lhe empha ft thes arly works is topo 
graphical ; their approach still largel, incritica 
lhey contain in fact mor or iess whatever 
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own what I can f ir what I can vet learn 
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it it a very commodious way 
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His book is a 


mine of observation. experience and anecdote. 
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and manuscript”’ in Gloucestershire and in and bailiffs, not only with the interest of the 
London, underlay all he wrote. He knew the historian, but with the respect and admiration 
difhculties < disappointments of research of the practical man for those who had farmed 


and 
] 
i 


only too wel I have spent a wholl week t 


gether in a search, and returned without glean 


ing of a note to enlarge a line herein And yet 
a continued delight of 40 veares haled mee 


along ”’ and he has given us, 


not merely a most 


delightful, but a most valuable piece of work 
For he was above all an 


the Lives of the Berkele 
of a family 


economic historian, and 
not only the history 


He is 


it is the story of their lands 


i 


these acres before him It cannot bt 


j 


t 


cause to wonder and to say, out of our old fore 
fathers fields we reap the b frutes of our 
modern understanding 

The early seventeenth centurv saw a suc 
cession of these local studies, as squires and 
sarsons began to vie with one another to prais¢ 


heir own ¢ They all felt much as William 


yuNnty 


t 
Burton, 


who in his Description of I rershiy 
acutely aware of economic problems; he wants in 1622 declared “rather than my _ nati, 
to know how the fields have achieved their ountrie should any long bscured with 
present state, how the rents and incomes of the darkness I have adventured (in some sorte) t 
past compare with those of his own day, how restore her to her worth and dignitie,”” and 
the changes in tenure and husbandry have explained that he had been spurred to write by 
come about. He uses the accounts of the reeve: the example of many grave and worthy m 
Ss! MicHAELs Mount 
. cece! 1 _ ea aS er mee . : 
4 ; 





The forms of 
Mychaells 


MOK. 





graving Sr. Mich Mount, fron 17 
John Norden, 1728 Poor John Norden, w 
if ted i» to produce a Loot 














his 1s the more impressive when one con 
iders something of the difhculties attending 
historical research then. Documents lay scat 
tered throughout the ountry, generally in 





ribed the Tower 1661 as a scer ft ** putr 

fying dust, filth, and t b ind Dugdal 
fou mal! i his most valuaDle paper n 
peec ying mangled like chipps, with muct 
if the evider tterly rotted with wette and 


t vn sak na! A tent merely t 

ect, thoug put their researcl t 
nor readat tort i I ited their Wore 
™ 9 their reader nuscript forn 


im] iit i t pubdlished 

{ [7] Vas apparent A KI V1 tl 
P : P j e} Gentry f 
( ty that many ¢ vere taken of it 

ind pr rved as Valual Raret by them 
I ind [timerar Nas a IOr g K wn ¢ \ 
ma ript Ar | jeath his papers had 
been widely scattered, but men having heard 
tt travels were anx for a glimpse of hi 
writings, and, by a pr f borrowing and 
transcribing, a considerable number of copies 


to be tl yidest othcial record the Christiar 

vorid, and many it Culorl contained 

transcript it th r¢ Vant part Thoma 

Habington employed Dugdale to make extract 
‘ 

for his survey of Worcesters ind Thoroto1 





3ut then the world of antuquarian scholar 
ship was sull sufficiently small for men to know 
each other personally Correspondence and 


exchange of news was a fundamentally import 
ant part of authorship. In the Midlands ther 
was a group of scholars which included Dug 
dale, William Burton, and Sir Simon Archer 
j 


while in London mz gathered round th 





College of Arms—so often condemned for its 


venality, yet, in the sixteenth century, as Stuart 








number were not armigerous, obscure people 
of 
who no doubt hoped that by showing 


descended from younger sons, or yeoman 
rigin, 
establish a claim to 
Sir Simon 


yr the first time 


records they coulc 
gentility With Dugdale’s 


Archer this means of help was fi 


their 


riend 


carefully organized by that most useful device, 


the questionnaire. He made a comprehensive 





searching inquiry into every parish, asking 













about U tof the manor, the court baron 
and the court leet}"_== 1 coats of 
arms; castles and_ ancient habitations, 


populated or decayed toWiisitips;-presentation, 
Not surprisingly 

Mees cxample, Robert Plot, 
the first keep 
and Thomas Mactitts 


and advowson 


he 
oer 


ot hers soon 









for exam 


5 istorian of Cumpbe 
land, who issued a broadsheet in 
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the Northern Counties, which \ 


abound in Anti 
1 Ancie trv. may be long 
quities and Ancient Gentry, may be no longer 
bury’d in Sess Drea 
raced upon the 
Races ? Where ? For what prize ? by whom first 
memorable 


ssiv his questions 


one other “What “Tit 


appointed and how long ago ? what 


places where battles have been fought ? round 
heaps of stof@ewamegarth cast up in hills?” 
Another author who devised an CXS =audeagcans 


of research was Richard Kilburn, who published 


his Survey of Kent in 1659. Its completion, as 


he himself was the first to confess, would 
‘much depend upon the ingenious information 
of intelligent persons.” He drew up great 


charts showing in tables the name of the parish, 
its bailiwick and hundred, market 
church dedication, and so on 
distributed throughout 
who were asked “to rectify what 


and fairs, 
hese were then 
the county to 
and supply what is wanting,” and, if 
surviving in the British Museum, 
rected and re-written, is typical, they certainly 


rectified it most conscientiously 


f- 
LOL 


All this seems very far from the wanderings 
of Lambard or the delightfully personal ap- 
proach of Carew. And I 
publication of William Dugdale’s 
of Warwickshire in 
change in English antiquarian writing. 


indeed, after the 
1656, one 
Whereas 


all previous works had been essentially topo- 








graphical surveys this is completely historical 
With Dugdale 


real county history 


we come for the first time to a 
Written both with and for 


the gentry, dedicated “‘ unto you my Noble 
Countrieman as the most proper Persons to 
whom it can be presented,” its approach is 
strongly genealogical. The descent of the 
manor occupies the foremost place, appearing 
for the first time in full dress, impressively 






documented with marginal reference He uses 
his authorities fully and accurately, bringing 
ectem and form to his writing which the 

— sre discursive works had never 


had. A contempoR 







extravagent in his praise So copious and 
well stored for the matter, so curious and well 
Meee! for the form; a piece indeed, to 
whose com wn industrious hand and an 
Ingciseewead have os sell concurred as 
to render it word)—a Mase 


He was right in acclaiming 


he was wrong 


85-4 


samngrtance, but 
You have dravir—. 
and left it impossible for 

For in fact, Dugdale 


in concluding 
the Nrictesaiter you 
any man to iollow 


had imposed a pattern on wetigquarian 


“nei 


writing which influenced all subsequent authors 


whether in that golden age of 1660-1730, the 
i mateenth century which saw the produc- 
uuon of so : magnificent folios, or the 


nineteenth century wit= mantiess studies 
whose central theme lay in tracing ’t 


of the manor in relentless detail. After Dugdale 


the pendulum perhaps swung too far in the 
other direction Not only was the zest and 
excitement of the earlier writers lost, but their 


intimate knowledge of the countryside 


place to a concern with genealogy which leaves 


gave 
the reader feeling that the only inhabitant who 
matters in the village is the lord of the manor 
he local historian who readily acknow- 
ledges his debt-to William Dugdale should not, 
forget that pioneers from 
William of Worcester to John Smyth of Nibley, 
who recognized that a true understanding of 


SO 


1 
line of 


however, 


the history of any locality cannot come by 
manuscripts alone, and that topography must 
be the foundation of any worth-while local 
history. 
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By W. H. OLIVER 


7... UCH OF THE HISTORY OF SOCIALISM lhompson and Thomas Hodgsku Owe! 





and of working class movements has something of a special case; the English hav 
| been written by men whose minds were been as insular in their socialism as 1n all 
coloured by the history of the last hundred and the busy schoo! of Fabian historians ha 
years—specifically by ideas and experience always treated him with the respect due 1 
’ . since the Communist Manifesto. St. Simon, England’s own socialist pioneer Even a 
Oe etiecoudhon, possibly Sismondi, cer hundred years dead, he 1s still a powerful mar 
tainly Owen—these socialists are apt to be His fragment of autobiography will remain thi 
treated as pale heralds of the Marxist dawn. best study of its subject, and its millennial con 
We all agree, for instance, to accept the label fidence and serenity has informed the writing 
which Marx contemptuously conferred upon of G. D. H. and M. Cole. To reconstruct the 
them—we call them Utopian socialists. Perhaps essential features of this curious figure, on 
the wisest of the historians of socialism, Martin needs little more thar tne facts they present 
Buber, has turned Marx’s contempt upon him Ihe English working-class movements hav 
self by describing that forbidding figure as not fared so well at the hands of the h 
simply the greatest of the Utopians except in a few specialist studi It 
Yet, if we take the trouble to think about our habit to see them as striving for 
these men for their own sakes, we shall find we have realized or, we hope, are about to 
ourselves in the company of well-marked in- realize. The socialist interpretation of working 
dividuals—wise, eccentric and foolish by turns, class history 1s on all fours with the Whig inter 
In some ways more perceptive in their insights pretation of the British constitution; it has 
than Marx, lacking equally his titanic energy evaluated the past in the light of present attain 
and hatred, lacking, to our possible pleasure, ments and ambitions. It is easy to get back to a 
his dogmatism, his slavery to system. We are convincing picture of Owen, for Owen ture 
now clearly able to see St. Simon thus, William lessly described throughout a very long life his 
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ideas and his mission. It is more difficult to 
know the largely inarticulate working-class 
groups, through which he exerted most of his 
immediate influence. 

Though Owen usually spoke of his ideas as 
if he were Moses and they the engraved tables 
of the law, it is in fact easy to see them emerge 
from the circumstances of his early life. In 
youth he reflected upon the number of people 
who were not Christians, and forthwith ceased 
to be one himself. In young manhood he joined a 
discussion circle in Manchester whose members 
passed on to him that discovery of the Enlighten- 
ment, that environment affects character. At 
nineteen he found himself in the possession of 
three Crompton spinning mules; by the time 
he was twenty-nine he was a partner in a firm 
employing nearly 2,000 hands. Inevitably, he 
was impressed by the increased productivity 
brought by the machine and the factory. In 
New Lanark he found himself in charge of 
people; he was a benevolent despot in this small 
world, as indeed were many mill-owners at the 
time. But unlike them Owen was more in- 
terested in education than in profits; he found 
that he could improve: characters by altering 
circumstances. Essentially, Owen did not say 
more than this for the ‘rest of his life. He 
devoted himself to altering the bad circum- 
stances that breed bad habits. 

His work for a factory act in 1816 and 1817 
shows his desire to improve the circumstances 
of children in the textile industry. His post- 
war Campaign to improve the situation of the 
unemployed reflects his desire to alter the 
characters of a whole segment of the popula- 
tion. Owen was not a humanitarian in all this; 
he was an educationalist. He is not in the tradi- 
tion of Howard, Fry and Shaftesbury; he was 
much closer in spirit to Edwin Chadwick and 
G. B. Shaw. Suffering did not necessarily 
appal him, nor did liberty impress him. Bad 
characters offended him. When he inspected 
the institution of slavery in the West Indies he 
commented that the slaves’ worst 
would be those who tried to free them. 

He embedded this itch to change the char- 
acters of men in two great programmes, and the 
form of each was shaped by the post-Napoleonic 
War depression—so good an example is Owen 
of his own doctrine of circumstances. How, he 


enemies 
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asked, shall one place the unemployed in better 
circumstances, and how shall one stop their 
dead weight from depressing the whole 
economy ? It could be effected in the simplest 
manner if the unemployed were put into rural 
colonies, largely agricultural but partly indus- 
trial, where they would support themselves and 


cease depress the w ages ol the rest of the 
labouring population. From the simplest point 
of view Owen merely wanted to drain the 


labour pool. But at this point the educationalist 
Within these rur 
cumstances could be arranged by the planner 
to produce rhe 
became thus a village Harmony 


set to work. al colonies cur- 
colony 


(o- 


characters 
of 
operation, it became a Community, the heaven 


LOC vd 


and 


on earth of the Owenites for the next twenty 
years. 
It may be instructive to compare Owen 


with that equally assiduous and overbearing 
figure, Waketeld Just 
many people before Wakefield thought of trans- 
ferring English surplus mouths to the colonies 
overseas, many before thought of 
putting them in rural colonies at home. Again, 
as Wakefield is something of innovator in 
thinking would live once 
they got overseas, so is Owen an innovator in 
thinking about the regulation of the life of the 
“ home colonists.” Both wanted to prove their 
theories by an experiment. Wakefield had his 
Wellington, his Canterbury and his Otago; 
Owen had his New Harmony, and his followers 
their Orbiston and their Queenwood. Neither 
was proved right, and each denounced the 
experiment as unfaithful to the true principles. 

The second product of the post-war depres- 
sion was Owen’s currency theory. Between 
1797 and 1819 England abandoned and then 
resumed cash payments. At the same time 
national indebtedness grew alarmingly, and 
domestic inflation was serious. Every reformer 
worth his salt had his currency theory— 
Cobbett and Attwood as well as Owen. Owen 
diagnosed contemporary ills in terms of a gap 
between production and consumption. The 
former, thanks to industrial power, to the 
machine and the factory, had increased tre- 
mendously. Consumption lagged behind. 
Why ? Because the currency had not expanded 
with productivity. In the nature of things— 
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Edward Gibbon 


as 


so Owen 


an 
about how colonists 








great nineteenth-centur\ 


Owen lived before the 
id verles 


1G GISCOVCTIC 


gok a metallic currency could not 


so expand. A proper currency could, and a 
which reflected 


the 


would be one 
of 
] 


of gold 


proper currency 


the real measure human labour, not 





mee 
the 


far 


sure 


labour note—as in fact many 


from banking facilities had 


owners 


issued their ow! 


token coinage as wages. Such a currency would 
expand with productivity, for productivity was 
but a factor of human labour. The labour note, 
as well as the community, was to play a leading 
part working-class movements for the next 
twenty years 


Owen set about persuading the Government 


to implement his ideas. His attitude to 1n- 
dividuals and groups whom he thought might 
help him put his ideas into effect was the same 
He was anything but a 
an egalitarian autocrat. He 
jual eye the Duke of Kent, 


and the 


throughout his life 
democrat; he was 
did regard with an ec 
Sir Robert Peel, the 


episcopal bench, 
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ops 
au? Care 


leaders of the working-class groups he subs 
quently met. He did equate The Times and tl 
Poor Man’s Guardian. They were all possible 
allies in the war against error 

Politically, Owen may <¢ I t t 
classified asa Tory. That will ser is a label, if 


we define Toryism a 


political, and remember that Owen’s politics 
are among his less important qualit It 
would be misleading to him in the tradition 
Burke, Coleridge and Disra I vould 
yuickly have convicted ¢ th nent 
thinkers of serious and fatal error. Owen, it 1 
well known, was something of a celebrity after 


the French Wars. Princes, bishops, mini 


lords and f{ 


commoners 


heed his idea 


appeared t 





after all, desperate, and Ow had certainly 
achieved much at New Lanark. He was, even 
more clearly than the Peels, who had quic 

submitted to the embrace of the duche:s i 


portent of the new age made man who 


had risen to p basis of hard 
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It is more difficult to 
inarticulate working-class 
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Though Owen usually spoke of his ideas as 
if he were Moses and they the engraved tables 
of the law, it is in fact easy to see them emerge 
from the circumstances of his early life. In 
youth he reflected upon the number of people 
who were not Christians, and forthwith ceased 
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circumstances. Essentially, 


shows his desire to improve the circumstances 
of children in the textile industry. His post- 
war Campaign to improve the situation of the 
unemployed reflects his desire to alter the 
characters of a whole segment of the popula 
tion. Owen was not a humanitarian in all this; 
he was an educationalist. He is not in the tradi- 
tion of Howard, Fry and Shaftesbury; he was 
much closer in spirit to Edwin Chadwick and 
G. B. Shaw. Suffering did not necessarily 
appal him, nor did liberty impress him. Bad 
characters offended him. When he inspected 
the institution of slavery in the West Indies he 
commented that the slaves’ worst enemies 
would be those who tried to free them 

He embedded this itch to change the char 
acters of men in two great programmes, and the 
form of each was shaped by the post-Napoleonic 
War depression—so good an example is Owen 


How, he 


of his own doctrine of circumstances 


asked, shall one place the unemployed in better 
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experiment as unfaithful to the true principles 
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Che second product of the post-war depres- 
sion was Owen’s currency theory. Between 
1797 and 1819 England abandoned and then 
resumed cash payments. At the same time 
national indebtedness grew alarmingly, and 
domestic inflation was serious. Every reformer 
worth his salt had his currency theory- 
Cobbett and Attwood as well as Owen. Owen 
diagnosed contemporary ills in terms ©* a gap 
between production and consumption Che 
former, thanks to industrial power, to the 
machine and the factory, had increased tre- 
mendously. behind 
Why ? Because the currency had not expanded 


with productivity. In the nature 
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work, brains and three spinning mules. The 
great listened to his sermons, subscribed a little 
money, and did no more. The religiously- 
minded among them took fright when in 1817 
he delivered the first of his many final instal- 
ments of truth, that all religions of the world 
were false and were at the root of all misery 
Christianity was particularly pernicious; the 
doctrine of original sin was the direct denial of 
the doctrine of circumstances, the key to social 
felicity. This from a man who was trying to 
enlist the support of bishops was hardly a 
politic utterance, but 
political of men 

It is possible that Owen did not 
observe the cold shoulder turned upon his ideas. 
He was supremely able to rise above defeat, 
usually because he did not notice it 


Owen was the least 


quite 


But he 





went off to North America, where he lectured 
the President of the United States, convinced 
himself that he had converted the insurgent 
General Santa Anna of Mexico to his ideas, 
bought the settlement of Harmony from the 
Rappites, and founded his own New Harmony 
upon the site. In the flesh at least, he did not 
frequent Great Britain until 1829. In the 
interim his ideas had been at work on their 
own, at work, as he discovered to his surprise, 
in the unlikely 


classes. 


social milieu of the working 


In 1821 a small group of London workers 
bought some houses and tried to set up a con 
munity, half in, half out, of the world 
more important than George 
brated attempt to found a community at 
Orbiston, for three reasons 


[his is 


} 


Combe’s cele- 


First, these people 

were London artisans, among whom Owen was 

to find great numbers of faithful followers in the 

future. Second, they wanted to dilute the evil 

effects of the competitive world by founding a 

trading co-operative producing and marketin 
j 


their own goods 


hird, they wanted to educate 


themselves—they ig 


believed that kn ige 


ywlec 
was power, as did great numbers of English 
workers in these decades. Their two motive 
economic self-determination and _ self-educa 
tion, underlie the reception of Owenite ideas by 
working-class groups. 

In the 1820’s, too, several theorists added 
their commentaries to the Owenite gospel; 
notably, William King, William Thompson and 
John Minter Morgan 

Thompson was a political economist of some 
standing, providing for Owen’s views a more 
impressive theoretical basis than he could ever 
have supplied himself. King was a practical 
moralist, cogently arguing for the 


basis of 


Christian 
co-operation, founding co-operative 
societies in which men could practise brotherly 
love. Morgan, more even than Owen, was a 
visionary—a tedious and didactic novelist, but 
not too tedious for those who mused upon a 
community as others meditated upon the 
millennium. They directed their propaganda to 
a well-marked section of the English population, 
skilled workers and lower middle-class people 
artisans, small masters, shopkeepers 

Together, dominant in 


fluence of Owen, they had an important effect 


reinforcing the 














heir most marked institutional effect was agitation until the middle of 1833. Owen was 
the foundation of a great number of co- to follow his ideas into the labour exchang 
operative retail societies. In theory these were movement—indeed, one might say that throug! 
no more than a very short first step along the out this period he was forever pursuing hi 
path to social perfection. The profits, lower ideas in an attempt to keep some check upor 
than in the usual retail shops, in theory were to what his professed but heretical disciples wer 
finance the establishment of a community saying. Here is Owen’s major dilemma a 
Except in Greenock, and in Manchester and working-class leader: he was doomed to foster 
Salford, they did not. Most members wanted ideas and programmes which caused him 
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cheap and unadulterated goods—and they could siderable distr 
expect neither cheapness nor purity from the For the Rotundans took from in id 
sual fr f small ypkeeper Chey were which, thoug! t his or i 
simply getting out of the grip of unsatisfactory had given them—the notion that the lat 
retailers Ihe theorists of the movement, had a right to al produced—and t 
naturally enough, denounced this as much less into a class-consc! p igainst 
than the ideal temporar at the repr n 
B : @ movement Va establishe i I inal il ten ul tat ] 
organizers were at cures, tax and t ‘ Irela I 





list society whic senbow it i what rw i 
vas to prove seminal history of working t thing but a plan for an art i 
class movements from 1830 to the collapse of rectio! i il | i to 1 


pe g 
this body Owen made his most important initial was infinitely pained, and nt » far a 
contacts with the rk vi he returned address a t tter 1 K 
from New Harmony. From the very moment ft his distre Ihe Rotundans returned tl 
ot his contact there are rumours of dissension lire, a uuncing Owen as al ISH I gent 
Owen was making his first characteristically man liberal Owen and leas had part 
ambiguous impact upon an English working company; | totally lacked ntrol of tl 
iss group vorking i m t id [ 
In doctrine the British Association wa to bring into existen Owenism, in spit f 
impeccable. In manner and in interests It was Owen, became class-conscious and virulent 
not. First, it insisted on treating non-workers here, I think, we witness one of tl arly sigi 
as class enemies, and Owen was always opposed of that class-consciou talism which Marx 


class hostility Second, the Association was to systematiz 

started to flirt with politics: its foundation While the warlike thought, not consistently 
icided with the start of the Reform Bill but vehemently, upon the enmity of clas 
struggle. Owen did not find much difference the more pacific of Owen’s spiritual childret 
between Tory, Whig and Radical; if anything concentrated upon the problems of product 


the first had given him the best hearing and and exchange. No more was needed than that 


the last had greeted him with the most hostile the productive classes should unite to produ 
criticism. He had no faith in political reform as goods for themselves in co-operative workshoy 
such and to market them through co-operati 
In the event the British Association split up agencies Ihe labourer, the wealth-producet 
into two groups. One founded, eventually, the as they would have styled him, would tl 
labour exchange movement, and the other retain control over the produ f his labour 


brought into being the National Union of the This was the purpose of the labour exchang 
Working Classes which, at the Blackfriar movement, the dominant element in British « 


Rotunda, kept up a steady fire of republicar operation in the 183 I} xchanges had 














grown out of the co-operative societies which 
King and others had founded in the late 1820’s. 
In the main they were groups of artisans— 
tailors, shoemakers, cabinet and chair makers, 
saddlers, carpenters and various kinds of metal 
workers. Normally they worked in small work- 
shops and often owned their own tools. It was 
natural for them, once the Owenite gospel had 
made an impression, to think of producing and 
selling their own goods. And it was compara- 
tively easy for them to do so for a short time, as 
they needed no great capital to buy equipment 
and raw materials. About half-a-dozen such 
groups, each of many trades, had already set 


themselves up in business around the time of 


Owen’s return from the United States. 

Here again the aim of the workers was mixed. 
The more mundane thought of little except 
saving money by excluding the middlemen. 
The more ambitious aimed at complete social 
reform. They held that the system they were 
trying to introduce was in accord wth the laws 
of political economy—William Thompson was 
their expositor rather than David Ricardo— 
hence co-operative production and exchange 
would necessarily flourish. The co-operators 
would be able to sell goods more cheaply than 
manufacturers and shopkeepers competing for 
profits among themselves; the retail price would 
not have to include capitalistic profit. Again, 
the scheme would be infinitely attractive to 
other workers once it was demonstrated. Instead 
of meagre wages the producer would keep the 
total value of his product, less no more than the 
necessary costs of distribution. If the worker is 
seen as a producer, the expected advantage 1s 
apparent. If he is viewed as a consumer, the 
advantage would be equally great. He would 
buy his necessities at a reasonable price from 
other co-operative producers. The link be- 
tween consumer and_ producer the 
exchange: an emporium where the working 
people would exchange their productions. The 
exchange would value goods in accordance 
with the amount of human labour that had gone 
into their production, and issue a labour note 
against the article deposited. The producer, in 


was 


theory, would take this note to another part of 


the emporium and buy what he needed. The 
gap which Owen had pointed to in 1821 would 
have been bridged. The ability to produce and 





the capacity to consume would run smoothly 
in harness. 

The exchanges were perfect expressions of 
his theory—perhaps we should say that the 
imperfections of his theory are precisely 
reflected in their practice. But Owen, for a 
start, paid them little attention. Then he was 
again forced into considerable activity to catch 
up with his ideas. He founded an exchange 
which was initially under the control of a com- 
mittee of shopkeepers—people styled with a 
touching fidelity to doctrine “ the industrious 
non-producers.” This venture became the 
greatest single experiment in labour exchange. 
By stages control passed into the hands of the 
artisans themselves—the men who had quickly 
formed small societies, produced their boots 
and shoes, their suits of clothes, their hats and 
cabinet ware, and brought them to the exchange. 
A small group of propagandists had some share 
in the management, but Owen himself retired 
from direct participation. 

It was unlike Owen to relinquish control of 
an organization he thought likely to be very 
useful. Nevertheless, he used the experiment 
as an important item of propaganda. He was 
net, in any case, continuously in London in 
1833. He had learned that the most active body 
of English workers, and those most solidly 
organized into great trade unions, lived in the 
north and in the midlands. To them he turned: 
to the builders, the potters, the cotton-spinners 
and the woollen and worsted workers. The 
massive trade union caught his attention as the 
humble co-operative society could not. Hence, 
when he prodiced a scheme for social reform 
which placed great stress upon labour ex- 
change, he took out the small producing society 
and put in its place the trade union lodge. 

In October 1833 he produced a plan for a 
Grand Moral Union—a pyramid of production 
with trade-union lodges at its base, provincial 
exchanges in the middle, and a national 
exchange at the apex. In the closing months of 
1833 Owen worked hard to persuade the bel- 


licose trade unions of the north and the 


midlands to forget about wages and strikes, to 
concentrate upon the production of goods, and 
to set up provincial labour exchanges to work in 
with the London body. Only one ever opened, 
at Birmingham. 


Some Owenite missionaries, 











even if not Owen himself, looked covetously 
upon the large funds trade unions were sup- 
posed to hold in reserve for strike finance; they 
wanted to use the money for what they were 
sure was a more useful purpose. But the 
unionists appear to have been too canny; there 
is no evidence that any trade union reserve 
funds were used for Owenite experiments. In 
many northern and midland towns there were 
schemes for exchanges, but 
money to found them. London and Birming- 
ham remain the sole attempts, and in both these 
places the exchanges were backed by small 
artisans and handicraftsmen. 


never enough 


Che movement 
almost entirely lacked relevance to the condi- 
tions of industry in the textile areas, and the 
potteries, which Owen was at that time attacking 

Only one great northern union went over to 
Owenism, the Operative Builders’ Union. He 
addressed its national conference at Birming- 
ham in 1833 and persuaded them to attempt to 
run their industry co-operatively. Amid scenes 
of apparently fervent 


resolved to ignore the 


enthusiasm it was 
master builders, to 


organize the industry through co-operative 





groups, and to erect a “* Builders’ Guildhall 


to symbolize the beginning of the new era 
industry Such enthusiasm was the su 
structure; the solid core of the affair was a 
determination to strike against the practice of 
general contracting which was at that time 
being introduced into the building industry 
‘“* General contracting ”” 1s 
that obtains today 


t 


to hold on to the old practice, according to 


simply the practice 
What the union wanted was 


which a man wanting a buildin ¢ 

into separate contracts with builders of every 
sort needed to complete the masons, 
A strike for 
comprehensible if we 
remember that the builders’ union contained a 


carpenters, plasterers and so on 
this purpose is only 


great number of small masters, men who would 
work as masters when they could get 
and seek work as hands under anoth 
when they could not. As in the 
ulding industry, the 
Owenite recipe appealed to craftsmen of an 
independent mind, who 


ontract, 
master 

n labour ex- 
changes, so in the bi 


wished to preset Ir 
status and self-respect against the encroach 


ments of capitalist control In the Grand 





National Consolidated Trades’ Union Owenism 
made the same appeal—in the main to the 
artisan and the handicraftsmen. 

Owen’s attitude towards the Consolidated 
Union was implicitly defined in his declaration 
calling for the establishment of a Grand Moral 
Union. Here Owen caiied upon the whole 
trade-union movement to join him in the work 
of social regeneration, but the invitation was a 
conditional one. The unions were bidden to 


forget all about class differences, and to seek 
the assistance of their masters in the task that 


lay ahead. This Grand Moral Union, which 
never came into existence, was certainly not the 
ancestor to the Consolidated Union, but it was 
the ancestor to Owen’s ambitions for that very 
different body. His attitude to the Consolidated 
Union was determined by the degree to which it 
approached this Ciassless ideal. 

Owen, it is perhaps necessary to stress at 
this juncture, was an egalitarian; he behaved in 
the same way to bishop and artisan, to indus- 
trialist and trade-union member. He deplored 
antipathy between master and man, first 
because it was based upon a delusion, and 
second because it held up the work of recon- 
struction. Owen did not, in any case, believe 
that masters and men constituted separate 
For him there were only two classes, 
the producers and the non-producers. The 
producer class included anyone whose activities 
helped increase human wealth, knowledge and 
happiness. It included, that is, master spinners 
as well as operative spinners. Owen had not 
been an employer of labour for nothing; he 


classes. 


knew perfectly well that even the millennium 
needed administration, and that existing em- 
ployers would be the best administrators once 
converted. Salaries would replace profits. 
Owen, who was one of the most striking 
captains of industry of his time, had no anti- 
pathy to capitalism as such. Competition was 
his enemy; an industrial system devoted to the 
quest for individual profits, where the effort to 
cut costs and prices was made at the expense of 
the workers’ living standards. His emphasis 
remained that of 1815-1820, that of an educa- 
tional reformer who took the whole of society 
for his schoolroom. 

His attitude to class, then, was basically 
occupational rather than social. 

He saw a great community of interest be- 
tween a master and an operative spinner 
because they worked in the same _ wealth- 
producing industry. Set beside the non- 
producers—the landlords, professional men, 
soldiers and politicians—they were members of 
the same class. This analysis is not totally 
unrealistic in the England of Owen’s time 
Both the master spinner and the operative 
spinner were socially recent elements in early 
nineteenth-century life, compared with the 
merchant, the landlord and the professional 
man. If Owen believed in any sort of social 
struggle it was between these recent productive 
elements in society and the established holders 
of inherited wealth and influence. He ap- 
proached Ricardo’s claim that the industrialist 
and the factory hand shared a common interest 
against the landlord; he is in complete agree- 
ment with St. Simon’s contrast between “ /es 
industriels”’ and “‘les otsifs.” 

This is the body of belief Owen took with 
him to his entanglement with the Consolidated 
Union. It was hardly likely to make his experi- 
ence with that body a happy one. This union 
was founded in February 1834, not by-Owen, 
though he knew what was going on, but by the 
London tailors, a few other London trades, 
and some provincial allies. The chief element 
in its background was a fair-sized strike which 
began at Derby late in 1833, a strike which was 
something of a novelty in the history of indus- 
trial disputes. The workmen, largely silk 
throwsters, did not merely stand idle and wait 
for the masters to give way to their demands 





In fact, they made no demands 
lock-out, not a true strike. 


This was a 
Che masters turned 
their men out in the belief that they were aim- 
ing at the control of industry. It was a preven- 
tive war declared by the masters. The Derby 
unions then acted in a way which proved the 
masters right. They declared their aim to be 
the establishment of co-operative factories and 
self-employment; this implied the abolition of 
the function of masters. They intended, that 1s, 
to prove the socialist contention that workers 
could run industry without capitalist control 
They were going to put into practice the 
socialist axiom that labour was the source of all 
wealth, that the labourer had a right to the 
whole produce of his labour 

Unionists throughout the United Kingdom 
responded to the appeal of the men of Derby in 
just this sense; they were hailed as pioneers of 
the social revolution. A great deal of money 
was subscribed in tiny sums to finance the 
socialist experiment. When the Consolidated 
was organized in the fourth month of the strike 
the part that the affairs of Derby played in its 
initial deliberations makes 1t probable that the 
original purpose behind the union was to collect 
and dispense funds for the experiment 

If we analyse what the Derby strike implied 
and what conclusions were drawn from it by 
the publicists of the Consolidated Union, we 
shall be able to assess the aim and essence of 
this union. The result will be to construct a 
socialist industrial programme quite at odds 
with Owen’s aim, and yet obviously owing a 
great deal to his teaching. To anticipate, we 
will once more see Owen 1n anxious pursuit of 
his ideas, trying to correct and control them as 
they spread. 

First, the Derby struggle was a class struggle 
f men against masters, trade unions against 
combined employers. 


( 
The masters brought in 
blacklegs, the unions ran them out of town. It 
was, as far as tactics go, a typical early nine- 
teenth century dispute, less violent than many 
but full of hostility and hatred. In the second 
slace, it was an effort to displace a social class, 
to drive, peacefully but still effectively, the 
employers out of business. The unions of 
Derby and union spokesmen throughout the 
United Kingdom were quite explicit upon this 
all the workmen of England should stop work 


Derby 
Chis step would have a double effect: 
first it would paralyse industry and ruin the 
capitalists, second it would be a prelude t 


simultaneously in support of their 


brethren 


the establishment on a national scale of co 
operative industry Phis line of thought was 
followed by the editors of the two weekly 
papers associated with the Consolidated Union, 
the Crisis and the Pioneer. Only for a brief 
moment, and then quite possibly insincerely 
did the executive of the union toy with the pro 
gramme. When, in March 1834, the Govern 
ment backed up the masters by transporting 
the Tolpuddle labourers, ideas of the genera! 
strike became correspondingly belligerent. It 
was now explicitly advanced as an instrument 
of social revolution, a weapon aimed at masters 
and Government alike. Some publicists became 
quite Marxist at this point; they denounced thi 
Government as simply a committee devoted t 
the protection of economic oppressors 

Owen was pained by the use to which his 
ideas were put by his declared disciples in the 
rhis is the key to his 
ambiguous role in the union, to his strif 
James Morrison 
James Smith, to his efforts 


Consolidated Union 


the union’s journalists, 


union, and finallv to his serenity 

it shattered by the counter-offensive 

masters and by internal dissension 
Some salient features of these conflicts may 

be indicated here 


1 


Owen continually urged tl 
that is 
trying to remodel it in accordance with hi 

of the Grand Moral union. The 


union to forget class hostility; he was, 


newspapers took a class-consciousl\ 





line, in particular on the general strike, against 
the aims of Owen. Owen contrived to close 
them both down. He set his face against indus- 
trial militancy. Here we can hardly say that he 
succeeded for the question did not arise; the 
industrial strength of the masters put an end to 
militancy. But Owen was pleased to observe 
this result. All in all, Owen was never com- 
mitted to the union, any more than he was 
committed to the Duke of Kent in 1817. In the 
end he transformed the union into a pliable 
association of faithful followers; the heretics 
were silenced. Owen rescued a sect from the 
rubble of what had been a great trade union. 
He is not to be condemned for this behaviour; 
the union was doomed from the moment it set 
up its socialist standard. And Owen was not 
interested in the sort of socialism it was trying 
to apply. He was, as ever, interested in an idea; 
if an organization ceased to serve it, then a new 
one could be set up. 

There were moments when the excitements 
of mass leadership went to Owen’s head. In 


April 1834, he rode on horseback at the head of 


a great procession of London workmen, pro- 
testing against the Tolpuddle sentences. For a 
while after this event he spoke as if the union 
was the great social instrument he had been 
seeking. But he soon went back to lecturing the 
union on the true policy it should follow. In 
fact, he re-delivered a series of 1815 lectures on 
charity, a series of sermons expounding the 
pacific message of I Corinthians 13. 

His overall distance from the Consolidated 
Union is shown by the fact that he found time 
in these hectic months to organize and support a 
quite different movement, the Society for 
Promoting National Regeneration. Its aim 
was simply to institute the eight-hour day with- 
out a drop in wages. The Society was par- 
ticularly strong in the textile districts of the 
north, an industrial region which had remained 
markedly indifferent to the pretensions of the 
Consolidated Union. In its way it was quite 
belligerent. It threatened the masters with a 
general refusal to work more than eight hours 
if they did not agree to the reduction. A day, 
March rst, 1834, was set for this general strike, 
but even in Manchester, the stronghold of the 
movement, the day passed without incident. 
In this way Owen took up the part of an 
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extremist within the short-time movement. And 
the short-time movement was the Tory wing of 
the general working-class movement in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Oastler, 
Fielden, Shaftesbury, its great protagonists, 
were Tories; the short-time committees 
throughout the north were manned by men 
who in Disraeli’s time would be called con- 
servative working men. It was a movement 
which proposed no radical social reorganiza- 
tion; the structure of industry would remain 
intact. Owen here allied himself with the Tory 
Radical remedy for social abuses. Factory 
reform, far from being radical or socialist in 
this period, was the programme of a coalition of 
urban workers and rural Tories against the 
urban middle class. This exactly expresses 
Owen’s mood at the time of the collapse of the 
Consolidated Union, a collapse which came 
with the secession of the two major London 
constituents in June 1834, the tailors and the 
cordwainers. Owen chose this very moment to 
revert to his previous dream of a Community, 
of rural colonies, anti-industrial utopias. 

Neither trade unions in particular nor 
working-class movements in general were of 
intrinsic importance to Owen. The idea was 
the thing, and he went on preaching it for an- 
other twenty years. Just before he died he 
published a fragment of autobiography. Signi- 
ficantly enough, it makes no mention of the 
Consolidated Union. But his collected private 
papers, rescued from oblivion by the faithful 
zeal of G. J. Holyoake and now kept by the 
Co-operative Union in Manchester, tell a differ- 
ent story. The bundles of papers from 1828 to 
1834 are full of letters from workers, some 
barely literate, some exhibiting an intellectual 
skill which marks the more important working- 
class leaders of the time. All seek guidance 
from the great philanthropist, which he, in his 
own curious manner, gave. The fact that one 
of the great men of the land took them seriously 
and treated them as responsible human beings 
was of inestimable importance to working 
people beginning a century of education. But 
he was an inspirer rather than a leader. He 
could never hold a movement together, but he 
could always found a new one. He never lacked 
followers, even if the more interesting of them 
were heretics. 
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